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EDITORIAL 


It has sometimes appeared that the trend of our times has laid so much emphasis upon 
day to day practicalities and emergencies in the fields of housing and planning that there 
has been little interest in the conceptual approach to problems, whether this takes the form 
of the development of new theories or the systematic testing of earlier ones. 


This month's EKISTICS contains an assembly of current attempts at theory making. 


Inducements 


and large the articles proceed from the general to the particular, starting with a 
discus.ion of methods of giving an initial impetus to economic development intended to set 
in train some form of chain reaction, thus enabling the economies of the less developed 
countries to become self-propelling. 


Interspersed in this discussion is the need for and the means of obtaining quantities 
of " foreign aid." It seems that this desire for foreign aid sometimes acts as a spur to 
produce long-term plans with clearly defined goals, but that at other times it encourages 
more window-dressing as a form of competitive advertising. 


Effects 


From means to instigate economic development we proceed to studies of its effects. 
An international investigation of metropolitan growth shows that very rapid urban growth 
can be anticipated in the early stages of industrialization, which can later be expected 
to slacken off. The consequent need for an initial tie-in of economic development plans 
with regional planning (in other words for Eksitics) is brought out clearly in notes on the 
situation in the Upper Volta Republic and in the ECAFE report on South East Asia, with its 
introductory quotation from U. Nyun's opening address. 


Checks 


Three articles then discuss various methods of checking or assessing the relative me- 
rits of different projected plans. The first deals with the use of economic " models", which 
have advantages over old-fashioned straight-line projections, even though “ despite their 
apparent complexity ---they cannot take into account many of the factors prominent in 
purely qualitative analysis." However the main qualifying factor in the use of economic 
models to assess physical plans is the requirement that the user be both an expert mathe- 
matician and an expert planner. If this is not the case, much time will be wasted and 
the results will probably either be impossible to interpret in terms of physical planning,. 
or be inaccurate. 


Two less ambitious systems follow: The cost/benefit analysis described by Smart jin- 
terestingly includes " amenity" as a positive (mecsurable?) factor, but this system is like- 
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ly to become unwieldy when required to decide between anything more elaborate than a 
simple" either/or" situation. Dakin demands that a " feed-back" system of checks be 
installed in connection with all new projects, so that their findings can automatically be 
fed into and modify new designs. This is something which has often been discussed but 
seldom (if ever) conscientiously implemented. This is mainly because the constant record- 
ing soon snowballs and the project becomes too costly in terms of its potential usefulness. 


There can be little question that in principle Ekistic planning needs all three of these 
systems. But before any of them can be put into full use in a planning office much further 
hard thinking is needed so that all inessentials can be weeded out and the costs clearly 
outweighed by the advantages. 


Design 


In 1960, Dr. C.A. Doxiadis was guest speaker at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. His address attracted considerable notice in the press and 
among architects, and an abstract is included here of some parts which are unfamiliar to 
regular readers of EKISTICS. Much of this talk was taken up with the general presentation 
of the meaning of an Ekistic approach and with the theory of " Dynapolis" (see EKISTICS 
9:51,p.5-20). The section included here is concerned with architectural design directly 
related to mobility and change (or the dimension of time). 


A new combination of office building and apartment building is suggested by Sir William 
Holford as a means of making residences in city centers economically feasible. 


A new comer to the long series of plans for Oxford is provided by a project which is 
rather wilfully described as based on the principles of the linear city. 


The chairman of the London County Council describes the successful implementation of 
a theory of controlled development in certain old market centers as an alternative to the in- 
stitution of New Towns. 


The design of the traditional courtyard house is analysed by Daniel Dunham as a me- 
thod of scientific climate control in hot countries; and some of the properties of glass . 
Some of the illusions regarding its use, are presented by Raymond Ayoub. 
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Abstracted from a preliminary report by the 
Secretary-General, United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. E/3379. 23 June 1960. 
Mineographed. 24 Pages. Appendix 


EVALUATION OF LONG-TERM ECONOMIC PROJECTIONS 





t. This document is in accordance with Resolution 1428 of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at its 14th Session. It was addressed to" the long-term progress of the world" 
and its preamble detailed a number of specific matters including " a rapidly growing world 
population and its rising social and economic expectations" , " economic and social imbal- 
ances" , and" problems of resources, requirements and production methods." It voiced the 
need for a " comprehensive, co-ordinated and continuing study" of the topics referred to, 
and requested the Secretary-General" to arrange for a preliminary investigation into the 
methods and techniques to be employed in carrying out such a study. 


2. The Secretary-General addressed a questionaire to Governments, the specialized a- 
gencies, subsidiary bodies of the United Nations, as well as a number of inter-government- 
al agencies, asking for a summary account of research projects in the field of long-term 
economic projections. This report deals with techniques of assessing economic prospects 

at the national level. It is out of this type of projection that the long-term prospects for 
the world economy as a whole will have to be drawn. 


3. Projections as a Factor in Decision Making. All rational economic decisions are 
based on projections - that is, upon assumptions concerning the future movement of relevant 
economic variables. The best that can be achieved is to form a judgement as to the most 
probable course of certain variables based upon certain assumptions, both explicit and im- 
plicit, concerning their relationships to other determining or explanatory variables. The 
probable future course of these explanatory variables, however, can also be known only with 
some margin of uncertainty. 





4, All projections therfore, inevitably include a large element of judgement and - also 
inevitably - all are subject to some margin of error. This is equally true of projections which 
represent only a" hunch" , resting on nothing more than long practical experience or which 
represent a simple extrapolation of past trends, and of projections which are derived from the 
most elaborate econometric models based on modern statistical and economic analysis. 
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5. The ‘ncrease in complexity has many facets, a few of which are summarised: 
Q. Independence . The degree of integration of the world economy and the 
extent to which industries have become interdependent has so widened 


the area of relevance that assumptions underlying an estimate of future 
developments can no longer safely be made in a generalized and im- 
plicit form. 


b. Rapid changes. Largely because of developments in the fields of science 
and technology the speed of economic change has increased to the point 
at which it is no longer possible to assume that simple extrapolations of 
past trends will provide a reliable guide to the future. 


c. Heavy expense. An increasing proportion of economic decisions involve 
investments, the magnitude and effects of which have become so large that 
to justify them requires the most careful weighing of inputs and outputs es- 
timated on the basis of the most reliable form of projection. 


d. Government control. The need for projections has been profoundly affected 
by many institutional changes, among them the expanding importance of 
economic activities undertak« y governments. The very fact that such 
decisions regarding investment and expenditure have to be made with parti- 
cular object view - the volume and iocation of employment, defence, 
the provision of crucial service such as transport or power, and so on - 


makes it essential for them to be based on the most carefully reasoned assump- 
tions concerning the trends and relationships of all the relevant variables. 


6. While changes in economic circumstances and organization have thus tended to 
create a rising demand for projections as guidelines to the future, the possibility of pro- 
viding much of the necessary information in a form suita making projections of some 
of the major economic variables has been improving rapi.., This reflects developments on 


two fronts: the reliability, timeliness and range of statistical data available in most countries 
have all improved markedly in recent years, and at the same time considerable advances 
have been made in evolving techniques for estimating the complex and changing relation- 
ships that exist among the many economic variables whose future course it is desired to pre- 
dict. 


7. Recent Experience in Making and Using Economic Projections. Since in the industri- 
al countries the labour force tends in the long run to be the limiting factor in the capacity 
to produce, most of the projections of output have been based upon estimates of the probable 
developments in the labour force and in average productivity per man or per man-hour of 
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8. In the under-developed private enterprise countries, the use of long-term econo- 
mic projections has been associated in large part with the economic development pro- 
grammes formulated by many governments in their drive to accelerate the pace of the 
economic growth. While these programmes have ranged in scope from comprehensive 
plans covering the entire economy to more limited programmes relating to individual 
sectors, virtually all are based io a large extent upon long-range projections. 


9. Differences in the industrial and the uxracrdeveloped countries. Though in funda- 
mental respects the type of projections employed in the underdeveloped countries is quite 
similar to that used in the industrial countries, one important difference in detail may be 
worth noting. Whereas in the industrial countries the national product is most commonly 
projected on the basis of prospective trends in the labour force and average output per 
man, in the under-developed countries it is more generally calculated on the basis of 
estimates for the share of investment in the national product and the estimated increment 
in capital required per unit increase in output. As may be seen from table v, many of the 
projections for the under-developed countries do not even include estimates of the labour 
force and productivity. This difference in approach stems essentially from a basic differ- 
ence in structure of the two types of economy. Whereas in the advanced industrial coun- 
tries it is assumed that labour is the limiting factor in the prospective rate of growth of 
the economy and that the economy is in principle capable of adjusting the level of the 
stock of capital equipment to the requirements for growth, in the under-developed coun- 
tries it is the stock of capital equipment which is ine more strategic limiting factor in the 
rate of growth, the labour supply generally being assumed adaptable to the requirements 
for growth within the limits set by the stock of capital. 





10 In view of the strategic role of the capital stock in the rate of economic develop- 
ment in the under-developed countries, it is to be expected that the most common use of 
projections in such countries should be in the determination of the capital requirements 
of a set of growth objectives for the purposes of appraising the feasibility of provisional 
growth targets. 


11. Making Economic Projections with Models. The use of economic models in pro- 
jections represents a fundamental improvement over the use of simple trend projections. 
Whereas the simple trend merely describes the past, the economic model seems to inter- 
pret it; whereas the former yields only an extrapolation, on the assumption that all the 
factors bearing on the projected variable will repeat themselves so as to reproduce the 
average experience of the past, the economic model yields estimates which provide ex- 
plicitly for the effect of variations in the probable course of the relevant explanatory 
factors. Projections based on economic models oblige the analyst to set out his assump- 
tions explicitly and to ensure that his theory is not over- or under- determined or inter- 
nally inconsistent. Provided that the model has been appropriately selected and ade- 
quately tested for conformity with the known data, it presents a basis for examining the 
effects of alternative assumptions as to the course of particular explanatory variables or as 
to the nature of the inter-relationships between particular variables. Provided the model 
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is well chosen, in other words, it may be used not only as a basis for projections in the light 
of existing policies, but also as a means for examining the probable effects of any changes 
in policy that might be under consideration. Instead of confining the use of the model to 
projecting the probable rate of growth of national output on the basis of existing policies, 
its use may be extended, for example, to analyse the kinds of change in policy and there- 
fore in the probable course of the determining variables that may be required in order to 
achieve a given target rate of growth. 


12, Unfortunately, most models must be considered as unproved hypotheses - however 
reasonable they may seem - rather than as tested theories comparable in status to those in 
the physical sciences. Much of the difficulty may be inherent in the nature of economic 
interrelationships. Economic relationships are far too numerous and intricate to be in- 
corporated readily into a manageable quantitative model. At the same time they are not 
sO numerous and random that they can be assumed to average out in accordance with simple 
laws of probability. The result is that econometric models not only must abstract in vary- 
ing degree from reality, but they are generally so over-simplified - despite their apparent 
complexity - that they cannot tcke into account many of the factors prominent in purely 


qualitative analysis. 


13. Conclusions. What might be done by the United Nations to enhance the effect- 
iveness of this work? The most promising areas are data collection, standardization and 
processing, the evolution of economic and statistical techniques for making projections, 
and the evaluation of national projections and their implications for possible global de- 
velopments. It may also be possible for the United Nations to add to the effort in terms 
of research into the economic and statistical problems. But probably the major role of 
the United Nations in this field is to be a clearing house through which the results of 
research could be more widely and more rapidly disseminated than might otherwise be 
the case. Perhaps the most important contribution is bringing together national projections 
for the purpose of examining their mutual compatibility and exploring their implications 
for the economic future of the world as a whole 
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Abstracted from " The American 
Economic Review" Vol L, No. 4 
September 1960. Pages 706-715. 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 





Nathan Rosenberg 


l. The author is assistant professor of economics at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
shows that certain preference and behavior patterns in under-developed countries are part of 
an elaborate adopiive mechanism geared to an economic environment characterized by a gen- 
erally low marginal efficiency of capital and by a limited spectrum of profit opportunities. He 
suggests that an adequate explanation of the general weakness of investment incentives and of 
the peculiar disttibution of profit prospects in different sectors of under-developed economics 
would, by itself, account for many of the other apparent causes of low rates of capital forma- 
tion. He demonstrated that the failure to " shake out the implications" of weak investment 
incentives has led not only to a double-counting of " causes" of low rates of investment but 
also to serious analytical errors and highly questionable judgments. 


2. Apparently Low Aggregate Savings. The most obvious explanation for low rates of capi- 
tal formation is the present poverty of under-developed countries. Their capacity to undertake 
productive investment appears to be sharpely limited by the very low levels of per capita income 
ombined with the frequently extravagant expenditure patterns of the rich and an_ interest, 
among virtually all income classes, in the acquistion of certain kinds of durable consumer goods. 
What is not so apparent, however, is that individuals in under-developed countries may regard 
the acquisition of certain types of consumer goods as a form of personal saving and investment . 
This can be the case for a variety of so-called luxury goods, e.g., jeweiry. To the extent 
that this is so, our present measures of capital formation may significantly understate the cap- 
acity for saving and productive investment in under-developed countries. 





3. Low Rate of Productive Investment. A closely related and much more serious difficulty 
of a theoretical nature arises over the common practice of explaining low rates of productive 
investment in terms of the failure of under-developed economies to generate a sufficient flow of 
domestic savings. The low rate of saving is in turn attributed to practices and preferences which 
squander the " potential economic surplus" -- purchases of jewelry anu gold , acquisition of 
foreign currencies and assets, lavish consumption expenditure patterns of the upper income 
classes, etc. It seems necessary to insist that statements of preference call for an examination 
and evaluation of the nature and comparative attractiveness of available alternatives. Pre- 
cisely what is involved here is the unattractiveness of the alternatives, :!.e., the unprofitable 
nature or high risk factor attaching to productive investment in under-developed countries. 








“” 
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These actions may be attributed to the " undeveloped" nature of the investment mech- 
anism and to the complex of forces which weaken the inducement to invest. 


4, Hidden values of " hoarding." It is important that we distinguish between (a) 
factors which affect the aggregate volume of savings, and (b) the forms in which an 
individual chooses to hold his assets. It is frequently held, e.g., that when an indivi- 
dual chooses to hold a net increase in his assets in the form of liquid balances (i.e. 

" hoarding" ) that this does not result in genuine saving, i.e., in release of resources 
for nonconsumption purposes. This argument appears to result partly from the failure 

to distinguish between the hoarding of cash balances and the " hoarding" of physical 
assets, the acquisition of which involve a drain upon scarce domestic resources or, if 
imported, of foreign currencies. 


5. But, in fact, hoarding of cash balances in no way absorbs real resources but 
releases them from consumption uses, just as do other forms of saving. To the extent 
that savers decide to add to their stocks of liquid assets, the possibilities for raising 
the rate of capital formation are increased and may be realized. 


6. If hoarding takes the form of the acquisition of physical commodities such as 
jewelry, gold, or other durable assets which are regarded as highly liquid, they have 

an advantage over cash balances in that they may constitute hedges against inflation 

or political uncertainty. An increased propensity to hoard commodities whose domes- 
tic elasticity of production is very low (as seems to be the case, for example, with gold 
mining in India) will result almost exclusively in a price effect and virtually no output 
effect; it will not significantly increase the quantity of the commodity hoarded, nor 

will it result in an increased use of domestic resources for such purposes. 


7. Preference for Investment in Land. The classic example of non-reproducible 
assets is, of course, land. It appears to be a widely held belief that one of the rea- 
sons for the low rates of capital formation in under-developed countries is that upper- 
income groups employ their savings in the purchase of land. In so far as a desire for 

the acquisition of land generates a willingness to abstain from current consumption, it 
thereby increases the volume of savings and may, indeed, be one of the most important 
motives for such saving in under-developed countries. If we assume that new saving is 
positive (i.e., that the savings of some individuals are not offset by the spendings of 
others) and that total output does not decline, then an equivalent amount of capital for- 
mation of some sort must be taking place within the economy. 





8, Deterrents to Industrial Investment. A possible consequence of a strong prefer- 
ence for holding land is that it may reduce industrial investment by establishing high 
interest rates on borrowed funds which act as a deterrent to potential industrial entre- 
preneurs. A strong preference for land means that owners of wealth (potential lenders) 
can earn high rates of return by lending money for the purchase of land (i.e., buying 
mortgages.) The combination of a small and inelastic. supply of funds with a relative- 
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ly high demand for their use serves to establish unusually high rates of interest. Therefore poten- 
tial borrowers for industrial investment find that they must compete, in borrowing funds, with 
people whose preference for such land is such that they are willing to pay extremely high rates 
of interest for such funds. In this respect a strong preference for land acts as a serious deterrent 
to industrial investment. 


9. Conclusions. A theory of economic development (which involves, of course, an analy- 
sis of why development does not take place as well as it does) must include, above all, an ex- 
planation for the existing structure and distribution of market opportunities in under-developed 
countries. The fundamental question in an economic theory of economic development is: Why 
is the structure of market opportunities in under-developed countries of such a nature that it fails 
to provide the personal incentive for individuals to undertake those activities which appeaf to 
be conducive to economic growth? When this question has been adequately answered, many of 
the other pieces in our puzzle will fall easily into place as dependent, rather than independent, 
variables. The low amount of ex post savings, the widespread preference for the acquisition of 
assets which fail to enlarge productive capacity, the apparent malatlocation of the small vol- 
ume of resources which are devoted to investment purposes, the "scarcity" of entrepreneurship 
and the propensity to engage in short-term speculative ventures, all fall within this catagory. 
They represent behavior patterns which may reasonably be expected either to disappear or signi- 
ficantly decline in importance in the face of drastic outward shift in the marginal efficiency of 
capital schedule. 
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Abstracted from 'P E P" (Political 
and Economic Planning) Vol. XXVI 
No, 446, 7 Nowember 1960. 


MORE PLANNING IN PAKISTAN 





l. EKISTICS abstracted a critique of Pakistan's first plan in July, 1959 (8:45, 
pages 31-37) and has reviewed many projects which form part of its plans, the 
most recent being the preliminary pian for Pakistan's new capital city, Islamabad, 
prepared by Doxiadis Associates (EKISTICS 10:62, pp. 410-439). 


2. Introduction. To make a national five-year plan is to start a chain reaction; 
most countries having made one tend to go on indefinitely. Pakistan is no 
exception, After several abortive attempts -- like the six-year plan of 1950-51 -- 
the first five-year plan, covering 1955-60, was produced by the Pakistan Board, 
established for this purpose. Their second five-year plan, covering 1960-65, was 
published in July 1960. In discussing prospects of increasing the national income, 
it glances forward to the third, fourth, fifth and sixth five-year plans; the sixth 
will go up to 1985, twenty-five years ahead, which, perhaps, is about as far as 
any planner ought to go. 





Se The case for a national economic plan is controversial in an advanced 
country with well-established business traditions and institutions; it is much less 
open to question in a new and newly-developing country, with a marked shortage 
of businessmen, with a tradition of looking to the government machine for 
initiative, and with a need for substantial aid from foreign governments if rapid 
economic progress is to be achieved by large-scale and long-range investment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Pakistan has made a second five-year Plan, 
and shows every intention of continuing the series. 


4, The First Five-Year Plan in Retrospect. Although on balance no 
public saving was available for development, and foreign government aid 
(excluding emergency food shipments) fell 80 crore Rupees * below 
expectations, the development expenditure programme was 








*Editor: A crore equals 10 million rupees; 1 rupee equals about $0.21 (US) 
or £0.1.7 (Gt. Britain). 
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ac:ieved to the extent of about 90 per cent. In real terms the ratio of achievement was some- 
what less, because of the rise of the price level during the period of the Plan. 


5. The Plan had aimed at increasing national income by about 15 per cent between 1955.and 
1960. The actual achievement wos approximately 11 per cent, but the growth of population wa: 
so rapid that the per capita income probably did not rise more than 3 per cent, against the targe 
increase of 7 per cent. This performance illustrates well the need for a significant measure of 
deve'!opment in a country with a rapidly growing populatior -- merely to maintain an existing 
low standard of living? 


6. With all its limitations, achievement under the first five-year Plan meant a definite ad- 
vance in the level of prosperity; despite poor harvests, political instability, and adverse terms 
of trade, it appears to have achieved some increase in the level of national income, and cer- 
tainly improved the productive equipment of the country. Perhaps what was even more impor- 
tant for the long run, the effort of compiling and executing the Plan did give desperatel y- 
needed experience in the orderly ond effective administration of resources -- a prerequisite for 
future planning and progress. 


7. The Second Plan in Prospect. The fundamental problem according to the forthright words 
of the preface by the Chairman of the Planning Commission is “how, under severely limiting 
conditions, to find some way towards the liberation of the people from the crushing burden of 
poverty . . . The compelling consideration is that the economy must grow at a rate which 
must be faster than the increase in population." The population of Pakistan is now growing 
not much less than 2 per cent a year. The second Plan aims at raising the national income by 
20 per cent during 1960-65; given a population growth during these five years of 9 per cent, 
the target increase in per capita income is some 10 per cent. 





8. The methods used in the second Plan are development of those employed in making the 
first, which were summarised as using the following successive steps: 


(i) An estimate for development resources from domestic savings and from 
abroad, for both public and private investment. 


(ii) | A rough preliminary division of the total resources under government 
control among major uses. 


(iii) Selection of the most productive schemes in each sector within the local 
supply of public development resources. 


(iv) Application of tests of feasibility to the various sector programmes, and 
revision in the light of these tests. 


(v) Application of tests of consistency to the sector programmes, against 
requirements for local goods and services, foreign exchange availability, 
and total use of development resources. 
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(vi) Comparisons of the marginal schemes in each sector on the basis of 
returns from investment and the best use of foreign exchange. 


(vii) Successive revisions of the tentative programme to meet limitations 
of resources, and to make any changes indicated by the comparison 
of alternatives. 


9. The second Plandescribes its own strategy in terms which can be summarised as 
follows: 
a. Within the various sector programmes, priority is given to schemes 


which are already in an advanced stage of preparation, or which 
have already been the subject of foreign government aid. 


b. There is emphasis on schemes which are designed to give quick 
returns through the better use of existing resources. 


6. The Plan seeks to make maximum use of the market mechanism, and 
to employ fiscal and monetary measure, rather than direct controls, 
as far as possible. 


d. It adopts a pragmatic approach as between public and private develop- 
ment, with no industries barred to private investment, and with public 
investment supplementing, rather than displacing, private enterprise. 


e. The Plan aims to develop labor-intensive rather than capital-intensive 
methods where a choice is feasible. 


f. Only a limited call is made on the extra wealth of the community as 
the economy progresses for still further investment. 


g. Within the broad priorities proposed, a substantial element of 
flexibility has been built into the Plan. 


10. The Size of the Second Plan. _In money terms the second five-year Plan amounts 
to 1,900 crore Rupees, about 75 per cent larger than the first, adjustment for the fall 
in the value of money since 1955 brings the increase in real terms nearer to 50 per cent. 
It might be noted here that, as compared with India's third plan, after making allowance 
for the differences between the two countries, it is relatively modest. 





11. Agriculture. The three main aims. 


a. To achieve self-sufficiency in the country's food-grain needs by 1965. 
b. To provide a better diet for the people. 
c. To provide greater supplies for export, raw or processed. 


12. These targets are to be tackled by a wide range of methods, which can, however, 
be groupedinto three main types: 


a. Irrigation and drainage schemes. 














Improving crop yields, through more fertilisers, increased plant 
protection, better strains, and improved equipment and practices. 


c. Advancing animal husbandry through selective breeding, measures 
to check diseases, and the better feeding of livestock. 


The agricultural programme, with its supporting programmes of villages aid, irrigation, 
flood control, and drainage, constitutes the largest component of the second Plan, and is 
both absolutely and proportionately greater than the first. 


13. Water and Power Development. West Pakistan has too little water; it is largely a 
desert. East Pakistan has too much for part of the year and too little for the rest; a sub- 
stantial part of the Province is often a swamp and sometimes a lake. Better control and use 
of water is therefore essential . 





14. Industry. The second Plan includes a large programme (public and private) of 
industrial development costing in total some 400 crore Rupees, over 20 per cent of the 
whole Plan. It is expected to increase output by about 60 per cent in large-scale industry, 
and so to provide about one-third of the increase in the national income expected during 
1960-65. The Plan does postulate criteria for the industrial programme, and priorities for 
deciding how much and by what methods the output of different industries should be 
increased. The criteria are listed as follows: 


a. Industries expected to yield the highest net contribution (taking account 
of indirect as well as direct returns) to the national income. 


b. Industries likely to make highest returns in terms of net export earning or 
import saving. 


c. Industries making good use of indigenous materials otherwise wasted. 
d. Industries with big potentialities of future profitable expansion. 
e. Consumer-goods industries producing necessities. 


15. The priorities in deciding how much, and by what methods to increase the output of 
aifferent industries are shown as: 


a. The better utilisation of existing capacity, through the provision of more 
raw materials, spare parts, power, and other needed supplies. 


b. Balancing installed equipment to maximise the output of complete 
industries. 
c. Modernisation of existing units, where this permits better use of managerial 


talent, human skills, and available installations. 
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16. The industrial programme includes a great variety of types of schemes. The lar- 
gest are the following: 


a. Increasing textile production, mainly cotton and jute goods, by about 
25 percent, as a means to export earning and import saving. 


b Increasing capacity for fertiliser production from some 70,000 tons to 
500,000 tons in terms of ammonium sulphate, in order to increase agri- 
cultural production. 


c Raising cement production capacity from about under |.5 to 3 million tons 
a year, to meet the constructional needs of the Plan and of the Indus water 
replacement works, with a margin for export 


d Expanding capacity to process agricutltural products -- mainly sugar, wheat, 
and rice -- for some consumption. 
17 Housing and Settlements. The second Plan provides for 132 crore Rupees of public 





investment in housing and town planning. In addition, private investment in housing is es- 
timated at 152 crare Rupees during 1960-65. The public programme embraces basic physi- 
cal development planning, a housing programme intended primarily to settle by 1965 all 
shelterless refugees from partition days, water supply and sewerage in selected towns where 
the needs are most pressing, and the beginning of work on the new Federal Capital, Islam- 
abad, near Rawalpindi. This expenditure, the Plan recognises, is only a start towards meet- 
ing the urgent housing needs of the country as a whole, for most people live in cramped, un- 
healthy dwellings, and the public services are in most areas crude or non-existent. 


18. Human Resources and Welfare. The second Plan contains public programmes for 
developing education, health and social welfare services in Pakistan, estimated to cost in 
total some 130 crore Rupees. Like the housing programme, they are out of scale with the 
needs, judged by any contemporary standard, and their limits are set by the resources avail- 
able to a newly developing country. The best these programmes can do is to make some effec- 





tive progress at the most vulnerable points 


19. Critique of the Plan. The primary question in assessing the realism of any national 
plan is whether it is too ambitious in relation to the available resources. The main scarce 
resources needed for economic progress in Pakistan are foreign exchange, trained adminis- 
trators, and skilled technicians. In terms of foreign exchange, the second Plan is written 
in hope and in faith; what can be said is that the sums needed are well within the capacity 
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of Pakistan's friends abroad to give and to lend --and may well be forthcoming on the basis 
of the prospectus which the Plan presents. The shortage of experienced administrators is 
not as serious as for the first Plan -- because among other things, a good deal of experi- 
ence was gained during the first Plan. The third critical shortage is in skilled technicians 
of all kinds. Here, however, big efforts have been made under the first Plan to increase 
training. On the whole, although the second Plan is clearly ambitious and will need de- 
votion, intelligence, and hard work, it is not wildly out of scale with resources. 


20. Apart from the shortages on foreign exchange, administrators, and technicians, there 
is one more factor which has dogged economic progress: the rapid growth of population, mov- 
ing ahead of food production -- indeed increasingly ahead, as the improvement of medical 
services has increased the expectation of life. The logic of this situation was the encourage- 
ment of family planning. On this matter, the first Plan was timid, and in practice almost 
nothing was done. The second Plan is much more forthright, and includes a family planning 
programme of national propaganda with clinics at all general hospitals, dispensaries, and 
maternity centres, estimated to cost 3 crore Rupees during 1960-65. The fact that the 

second Plan is prepared to tackle this thorny and difficult problem -- so contentious, and 

yet so critical for national wealth and welfare -- is perhaps the most hopeful single poin- 

ter to the prospect of successful planning in Pakistan. 
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Abstract from "The American Journal 
of Sociology"', Vol LXVI, No. 2, 
Sept., 1960, Pages 160-170 


METROPOLITAN GROWTH: AN INTERNATIONAL STUDY 





Jack P. Gibbs and Leo F. Schnore 


l. This paper reports an international study of metropolitan growth in terms 
of world regions and countries and territories rather than individual urban centers. 
Prior research has indicated a number of correlates of urbanization and has made 
it apparent that the degree of urbanization in a country is closely associated with 


_ the level of its industrialization. Thus despite the fact that cities are found in 


virtually all inhabited areas of the world, only the highly industrialized nations 
tend to have high proportions of their populations living in cities. This much is 
known; but urban growth on an international scale has yet to be studied ina 
satisfactory way. Up to this time our knowledge of international variation in 

rates of urban growth has been derived from the examination of the recent ex- 
perience of a few scattered nations, each likely to employ somewhat different 
limits of urban territory for census purposes The problem of comparability 

of urban boundaries provided the impetus for a large-scale project by Internation- 
al Urban Research, University of California (Berkeley), wherein comparable 
Metropolitan Areas (M.A.s) were delimited throughout the world. 


2 The Delimitation of Metropolitan Areas. Each area had to have a 





| principal city or continuous urban area of not less than fifty thousand and a total 


population of not less than one hundred thousand. Administrative territorial 
units surrounding each principal city were considered with respect to the per- 
centage of the economically active population engaged in agriculture and the 
distance from the city. To be included in the M.A. , a territorial unit had to: 


a. Touch upon the principal city or a territorial unit already 
included, and 

b. Have at least 65 per cent of its economically active population 
engaged in non-agricultural industries, and 

c. Be close enough to the principal city to make commuting feasible. 
Where lack of data precluded the application of the non-agricultural 
rule, density was substituted as the criterion. To qualify for 
inclusion a territorial unit had to have a density not less than one- 
half that of the principal city (or the next inner ring of units) or 
not less than twice that of the next outer ring of units. 








3. Scope of the Study. Investigation by "International Urban Research" 

revealed that around the middle of this century there were 105 countries and 

territories with at least one point of concentration which qualified as an M.A. 
Of this total growth data between 68-78 countries and territories, the number 
varying according to the independent variable and the index of growth. This 

group accounted for between 81-85 per cent of the world's total metropolitan 

areas. 
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4. Beyond an evaluation of coverage in strictly numerical terms, there are 
three characteristics of the data as a global sample which should be noted: 


a. Mainland China accounts for 103 (64%) of the M.A.s not included. 


b. In thirteen of the 78 countries, the administrative limits of cities 
over 100,000 inhabitants had to be accepted as metropolitan 
boundaries because of the absence of data. 


c. While the excluded M.A.s are concentrated in the less industrial - 
ized countries of the world, the bias is made less serious by the 
fact that other M.A.s in many of these countries are included. 


. Dependent Variables: Indexes of Metropolitan Growth. 





a. Average annual percentage growth of metropolitan 
population. 


b. Ratio of metropolitan to total growth. 
c. Percentage of total growth claimed by M.A.s 


d. Excess growth claimed by M.A.s. In the absence of any 
difference in the growth rates of metropolitan and non-metro- 
politan populations, we would find that the M.A.s have claimed 
a proportion of total growth exactly equal to the proportion of 
the total population living in them at the start of the growth 
period. The ratio of the former to the latter thus provides a 
fourth index of metropolitan growth, one that controls the 
initial degree of metropolitanization. To the extent that it 
exceeds unity (1.00), the M.A.s claimed a disproportionate 
share of the increase in the total population. 


Le Independent Variables. In keeping with past studies and observations of 
the historical course of urbanization, we have selected industrialization and 
the degree of metropolitanization (percentage of the total population residing 

in M.A.s) as variables that are probably closely linked to an increase in the 
populations of M.A.s. Experimentation with a variety of possible measures 
led to the choice of annual per capita consumption of energy as the most 
feasible single indicator of levels of industrialization. 
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TABLE 1 
are METROPOLITAN GROWTH IN WORLD REGIONS, CIRCA 1940-CIRCA 1952 
BY 1937 LEVEL OF PER CAPITA ENERGY CONSUMPTION 
INDEXES OF METROPOLITAN GrowTs {t 
Average Percentage 
Annual Ratio of of Total Excess 
Per CAPITA Percentage Metro- Growth Growth 
ENERGY DEGREE OF Growth of politan Claimed by of the 
CONSUMPTION METROPOLI- Metro- Growth Metro- Metro- 
(KILowatt TANIZATION, politan to Total politan politan 
REGIoNns* Hours), 1937¢  crmca 1940 Population Growth Areas Population 
x North America... . 10,074 51.6 Ye 1.40 77.2 1.50 
ee 3 543 53 .3 2.4 1.00 55.0 1.03 
Europe ee ae 3,117 33.7 1.1 1.57 55.1 1.64 
i ' 3 ee 1,873 17.7 1.9 3.80 84.7 4.79 
South America... . 758 17.7 wy 1.68 au 2.13 
Middle America... 702 16.0 4.3 1.79 32.1 2.01 
Africa. ..... ee 686 9.0 3.9 2.44 23.2 2.58 
ree Pete 286 10.5 3:8 2.53 24.2 2.30 
All regions. ..... 1,676 21.4 2.0 1.67- 39.1 1.83 
TABLE 2 
METROPOLITAN GROWTH IN COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES, CIRCA 1940-CIRCA 1952, BY LEVELS 
OF PER CAPITA ENERGY CONSUMPTION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GROWTH PERIOD 
Per Capita Enercy ConsuMPTION 
Very Below Above Very 
Low Average Average High 
(0. 01-.- (0. 08- (0. 28- (162- No 
INDEX OF METROPOLITAN GROWTH 0. 08) 0.27) 1.23) 6.77) Data Total 
Average annual percentage growth of met- 
- ropolitan population: 
Very high Pc astescecetcues 7 8 3 0 1 19 
Above average (2.9-4.1)............. 6 5 4 4 1 20 
Below average (1.6-2.0)............. 5 1 7 6 1 20 
Very low (—0.6-1.6)................ 0 4 4 8 3 19 
Metropolitan growth as a ratio of national 
growth: 
Very high (2.3-8.6)............... a s 6 3 1 1 19 
Above average (1.8-2.3) ............ 7 4 6 1 0 18 
Below average (1.5-1.8)............. 2 5 4 7 1 19 
Very low (0.7-1.5)............... 1 3 3 7 + 18 
| of Not applicable...........0.2..+s:+s- 0 0 2 2 0 4 
Percentage of national growth claimed by 
Metropolitan Areas: 
Very high (51 and —_- er 0 4 4 9 2 19 
Above average (34-50). . speeheus 1 2 8 6 1 18 
; Below average (19-33)............... 6 8 3 i 1 19 
Very low (3-18)...............  eehaaes 11 4 1 0 2 18 
i ncccncccencponcencees 0 0 2 2 0 4 
Excess growth claimed by Metropolitan 
Areas 
Very high ee 9 6 2 1 1 19 
Above average (2.01-2.64).. 6 4 » 1 0 19 
Below ave (1.56-1.99).. 2 5 3 7 1 18 
Very low (0. S-5.2......... 1 3 3 7 4 18 
Not applicable........... 0 0 2 2 0 4 
ae ee 18 18 18 18 6 78 
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8. Regional Patterns. The major regions of the world exhibit considerable variation 
with respect to metropolitan growth. Table | presents an array of regions ordered accord- 
ing to level of industrialization. To sum up the regional patterns exhibited in Table 1: 
recent metropolitan growth tends to be inversely related to industrialization’, and this is 
true even when the effect of variation in total growth is removed. Second, while the 
M.A,'s in regions ranking highest in industrialization claimed large shares of over-all 
growth, those in the less industrialized segians .claimedibightty disproportionate shares 

of total increase relative to initial positions. Third, the U.S.S.R. stands out as a deviant 
case:its annual rate of metropolitan growth is lower than would be expected on the basis 
of energy consumption, but, at the same time, because of a slow rate of increase in total 
population, the remaining three indexes of metropolitan growth are higher for the U.S.S.R. 





than for any of the other regions. 


9. Countries and Territories. Table 2 demonstrates that the Davis-Golden generalization - 
as countries have achieved a high degree of urbanization, the rate of growth of their cities 
has begun to slacken - holds true when standardized urban units in a large number of coun- 
tries are considered. Second, it indicates that the:inferences drawn from the examiaation of 
differences between regions are borne out when variation among countries and territories 

is the subject of observation. 





10. Examination of the first panel of Table 2 suggestsa clear tendeacy toward an in- 
verse relationship between level of industrialization and rate of metropolitan growth. Coun- 
tries and territories with the very lowest consumption of energy are likely to exhibit the 
highest rates of growth, and those characterized by high per capita consumption of energy 
appear to be. undergoing the least rapid expansion of metropolitan population. These ten- 
dencies are revealed even more clearly in the second part of Table 2, where ratios of metro- 
politan to national growth are shown. Then the compounding inverse relationship between 
industrialization and metropolitan growth emerges more clearly. Thus, |5 of 18 low-energy 
countries and territories are experiencing a rate of metropolitan growth at least 80 per cent 
above that of their total population, while this is the case for only two of the sixteen } i gh- 
energy cases; The most clear-cut differences are shown in the third part of Table 2. Here 
the index is the percentage of total growth claimed by M.A,'s and a direct relationship i 
clearly present. The higher the level.of energy consumption, the greater the proportion of 
total increase that is accounted for by metropolitan areas. The fourth panel shows that, 
while the M.A,'s in less industrialized parts of the world claim only a small share of total 
growth, the amount claimed is far more dispreportionate than is the case for M.A,'s in coun- 
tries and territories with high levels of energy consumption. 
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Abstracted from " International Labour Review" 
Vol. LXXXII Number 4, October, 1960. 
Pages 358-362 


NOTES ON THE SOCIAL AND LABOUR SITUATION IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF UPPER VOLTA 








Salfo Albert Balima 


1. The author is Adviser on Labour and Social Legislation, Deputy Director- 
General of Labour and Manpower in the Ministry of Social Affairs, Labour and Hous- 
ing of the Republic of Upper Volta. The Republic of Upper Volta, which was recently 
admitted to membership of the United Nations, is faced at the outset of its indepen- 
dent existence with very much the same problems as most of the new African States - 

an embryonic industrial sector grafted on to an agricultural society that is still large- 

ly outside the money economy, a low level of schooling and meagre vocational train- 
ing facilities. These Mr. Balima outlines in the following pages, pointing out however, 
that the rich human and natural resources awaiting development in his country hold out 
promise of future prosperity. 


a The Republic of Upper Volta is a member State of the Franco-African Com- 
munity and is situated in West Africa within the loop of the river Niger. It is entirely 
landlocked; it borders on the Republic of Niger in the east, the Republic of Sudan in 
the north, and the Republics of the Ivory Coast, Ghana, Toga, and Dahomey in the 
South. Its capital Ouagadougou, has 70,000 inhabitants and is 1,800 kilometres (820 
miles) as the crow flies from Dakar (formerly the capital of French West Africa of which 


the Upper Volta was a territory). 


3. The climate is tropical and of the type known as" Sudanian." Thus the year 
falls into two seasons of roughly equal length; there is a rainy season lasting from May 
to October, followed by a dry season lasting from November to April. It has an area 


of 300,000 square kilometer. and is thus about the same size as Italy; by African stan- 
dards it is neither a large country nor a small one. It occupies one-fifteenth of the 
territory formerly known as French West Africa, and it contains one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation of that area (slightly over 3.5 million). The population density varies from 

3 - 36 per square kilometer (7-90 per square mile). The economically active popu- 
lation is estimated at 2,100,000.. 


4, Only 6.3 per cent of the 600,000 children of school age (i.e., between 6 and 
14 years of age), were actually attending school. Between 1951 and 1959 the number 
of children attending schoools increased by 94 per cent, and in 1959 the expenditure of 
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the National Education Department made up 23 per cent of the country's budgetary ex- 
penditure (20 million new French francs or $4 million U.S. dollars). In addition, there 
are 1,500 persons attending secondary schools, 600 persons attending technical schools 
and approximately 100 university students. 


- P The national economy is based on agriculture and stock rearing. More than 95 

per cent of the inhabitants are peasants. Year in, year out they exhaust themselves till- 
ing the soil, most of which is poor in quality. The main crops are cereals, (e.g. sorghum, 
rice) and tubrous plants (e g., potatoes, yams). The main commercial crops are cotton, 
ground nuts, tobacco and shea nuts. The commercial value of the country's agricultural 
resources might be considered small; on the other hand, the abandonment of traditional 
methods of stock rearing in favour of more advanced ones would provide a not inconsid- 
erable source of foreign exchange. Unfortunately, the ownership of large herds of live- 
stock is considered not so much a source of income as a mark of wealth - and often an os- 


tentatious one. 


6. Industry is still in the embryonic stage. However, there are a few factories pro- 
ducing aerated beverages or processing fats, fibres, textiles,cereals and wood. As the 
country has no seaboard, and owing to the lack of financial resources, little has been done 
to prospect for mineroi wealth. However, the results of the sporadic investigations under- 
taken so far suggest that the country has rich mineral deposits. 


7. The most vital problem - and the one which the entire future of the nation depends - 
is that of migration. Every year the population increases by 2 per cent. And every day thou- 
sands of citizens of the Republic, believing that living conditions are better in the rich lands 
to the south - in Ghana and the Republic of the Ivory Coast - following in the footsteps of 
earlier generations and attracted by the vision of paid employment, voluntarily migrate. 
Nothing is done to assist their departure or to help them on their arrival. There are be- 
lieved to be somewhere between 300,000 - 400,000 emigrants in Ghana, and between 

200 ,000 - 250,000 in the Republic of the Ivory Coast. if she is to survive, Upper Volta 
must make every effort to induce all her sons - and especially the young men - to remain 
within her boundaries in order to develop her own resources. However, it is precisely the 
young men who believe that they must emigrate if they wish to make a living. 
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Abstracted from Working Party on Housing 
and Building Materials, Sixth Session. 
21-29 November, 1960. Bangkok, Thailand. 


TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING IN THE ECAFE COUNTRIES 





U Nyun and Bureau of Social Affalrs, United Nations 


Ws In an address to the Warking Party on Housing and Building Materials , U Nyun, 
Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East emphasized the need for the implementation of housing and planning proposals 
made at the Regional Planning Seminar in Tokyo in 1759 (See EKISTICS, Vol. 6: No. 
37, November 1958, Pages 219-228), Regional planning, in particular, has become 

a pressing need in the ECAFE region in view of the increasing pace of urbanization 

and the large-scale river basin projects that are opening up vast new areas for develop- 
ment. This need has been strassed by the United Nations Seminar on Regional Planning 
which was held in Tokyo in 1958. It will be recalled that the report of this Seminar 
wos considered at the fifth session of the ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Build- 
ing Materials in 1958 which felt that the sugcestions and recommendations of the Seminar 
had an important bearing on the approach to the housing problems of the countries of 
the ECAFE region. The Working Party may wish to consider suitable measures for im- 
plementing the recommendations of the Seminar. 


2. The following conclusion of the Tokyo Seminar is of special interest: 


"Planning and development experience in the ECAFE region and elsewhere pro- 
vides a basis for the assumption that contemporary science and technology can 
devise and work out the material basis for a vastly greater population to live 

in greater comfort, than is now possible, in the ECAFE region. It will, however, 
be necessory for the countries to develop their economic, natural and human 
resources accordingly, and to plan effectively for such a development now." * 


* E/CN.11/1 & NR/HBWP.6/L5, p.7. 
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3. Suggested ECAFE Action. With a view to improving the assistance provided to 





Qa. 








ECAFE countries in the formulation of suitable policies for physical planning, it is sug- 
gested that a survey of existing physical planning organizations in these countries be 
undertoken. The survey might include the following: 


Central government and local organizations dealing with town and regional 
planning: their duties and functions, staff, etc.; 


Relationship of these organizations to ministries and departments con- 
cerned with economic and social planning at central, state (provincial) 
and local levels; 


Administrative machinery relating to physical planning and execution of 
development projects at various levels; 


Legislation for preparing and implementing physical planning projects; 


Methods of financing communal and regional planning and development 
projects; and 


Survey of numan resources and training requirements and facilities for per- 
sonnel for the planning and execution of development programmes at all 
levels. 
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Abstracted from " Surnmary of Lectures, 
International Seminor Conference on 


Housing” 4th to 3ist May 1960. Pages 





9-18, 
DETERMINING FACTORS IN THE HOUSING POLICY OF ISRAEL 
D. Tanne 
1. This is part of a group of lectures given at the seminar on housing and dispersal of the 


population. The following paper then deals with the execution of the program as it is out- 
lined in relation to its goals in this paper. During the first decade of the existence of the 
State, the Government of Israel has carried out a housing program of immense proportion , 
which has. proved to be one of the primary factors in: 


a. The absorption of immigrants and increased employment; 
b. Agricultural and urban settlement; 


The dispersal of the population; 


S. 
d. The economic development and crystallization of the new society. 
2. The following three basic requirements determine the estimated national needs for 


housing for the coming 5 years - April 1960 - March 1965; 


a. Housing for new immigrants. 

b. Housing to replace unhabitable dwellings. 

c. Housing to meet the requirements of the natural population increase, 
to cover deterioration in existing habitations and to meet the 
requirements of the present population. 


3. This programme is based on the following: 


a. Provision of the ways and means and the organizational instruments 
and tools for future permanent construction for new immigrants. 


b. Final and complete liquidation of the remainder of the temporary 
transit camps (Ma'‘abaroth) accommodation in accordance with the 
3-year programme for residents in hutments, 1958-1961. 


c. Priority to be given to the liquidation of slum areas, construction 
of housing for young couples, enlargement of small apartments in 
settlement areas, immigrant centres and housing for large families. 


d. Expansion of the scheme for community centres in development areas. 
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4. Investment in Housing. The Budget of Israel comprises two parts, the ordinary budget 
and the development budget. The housing budget, amounting to IL 150,000,000 per annum, 
is an important part of the development budget as a whole. To reduce this by some 25-30% 
without curtailing the scope of housing consfruction, is one of the tasks for the future. 
Under conditions prevailing in this country, where the sources of livelihood are limited, we 
are not in a position to reduce the scope of building. On the other hand, there is difficulty 
in attracting private capital for building because of the lack of profitability in building for 
the broad mass of the public with limited means. The most effective method of encouraging 
investment in housing construction lies in directly increasing its profitability. Two things 
make this possible. 





a. annual subsidies to ensure the minimum profit desired; 


b. the grant of certain facilities, such as exemption from taxes on building materials, 
municipal rates and the free grant of building sites, and the ensuring of the col- 
lection of rents from the tenants. 


De The system of outright ownership of apartments by the state determines in no small mea- 
sure the financial onus which is bound up with the financing of the national housing. In so 

far as the building remains the property of the State and is occupied on a rental basis, it 
rapidly deteriorates, maintenance is expensive, and the state recovers the amount invested 

in its construction only over a periodof decades. In effect, taking into consideration the 

low rental compared with the investment (which is high in proportion to the means of the 
tenants) and the lack of normal depreciation, the State will not recover the investment, and 
certainly not the invested interested. The situation is different when the tenant acquires 

the house, is responsible for its maintenance, and repays the investment to the State. Every 
effort is therefore being made to encourage outright purchase by tenants. 


é. Individual ownership is being achieved through the " save for housing" scheme and 
the grant of State mortgages. In addition, the period of repayment of loans is extended, in- 
terest reduced, and additional loans for down payments are made. Tenants occupying apart- 
ments on a rental basis, are afforded the opportunity of acquisition through outright purchase 
in course of time on the basis of considering the rent already paid as a deposit on account of 
the purchase. 
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Abstracted from " Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners" Vol. XXVI Number 4, 
November 1960. Pages 265-272 


PLAN OR PROJECTION 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE USE OF MODELS IN PLANNING 





Britton Harris 


I. The editor of the Journal of American Institute of Planners invited Britton Harris 
to comment on the questions which the use of land use and traffic models in planning have 
posed. EKISTICS has previously published some of these: “ A Theory of Urban Form" by 
Kevin Lynch and Lloyd Rodwin, in June 1959 (Vo. 7, No. 44, 479-486); " Municipal 
Costs and Revenues" by Walter Isard and Robert Coughlin (Vol. 2:14/15, 67-71, Vol. 3; 
21, 213). 


2. The Varying Scales of Planning. There is a world of difference between neigh- 
borhood and subdivision planning, planning for towns and small cities, planning for the 
smaller " metropolitan" areas, and planning for the million-plusmetropolis. Each of 
these levels of planning makes use of techniques which cut across a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines: architecture, street and highway engineering, sanitary engineering, and the 
like. Each level uses economic, social, and demographic methods of analysis in pre- 
paring for its plan. Each attempts to treat the system of occupancy of the land as a uni- 
fied whole, properly related to its external environment. Each takes into consideration 
the problems of political and financial feasibility and effectuation - the non physical in- 
ternal environment. It is this commonality of approach at all levels - together with added 
features of premeditated foresight, concern with a wide range of values, and an effort at 
creative synthesis - which entitle all these levels of activity to be called planning; and, 
since they operate in the urban environment, to be called city planning. But they are 
clearly not the same thing. 





3. Clearly, the various scales of planning interact with one another - sometimes 
quite vigorously. The style and level of the provision of metropolitan facilities will 
influence directly what can and cannot be done in neighborhoods. The" grain" , den- 
sity and disposition of neighborhood facilities‘will react immediately on the totality of 
the metropolis, and may at 4 later date affect its capacity to expand, to change, and to 
adapt. But to state the fact of this interaction is not to establish an indentity between 
levels. Thus it is equally mistaken to assume that in principle or in practice a large me- 
tropolitan or city plan can grow out of neighborhood planning, and to assume that a 
broad comprehensive plan can be effective without steps to carry it to the neighborhood 
level; similar mistakes can be made in the training and transfer of personnel. In all fair- 
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ness, however, it must be said that although either type of error is equally serious, they 
are not equally probable. In the failure to invent or acquire adequate means for deal- 
ing with the larger scale lies at least a part of the failure of metropolitan and submetropo- 
litan planning. 


4. Major Planning Goals. An operational and analytical view of the values with which 
we are dealing can be found in a functional view of the city and the metropolis. While the 
functions vary in time and place, all such agglomerations of people have certain features 
in common. People live and work there. By and large they import their food, and by a 
division of labor they exchange gommoditiesand services with other areas. A city must pro- 
vide efficient means fo sheltering, feeding, clothing, serving, and employing large num- 
bers of people. It must provide for prevailing or desired modes of social interaction. It. 
must therefore provide structures, movement channels, and means of communication to ac- 
comodate these activities and to provide for the movement of people, goods, and information 
which they imply. 





- In the context of values, all this cannot be dismissed as " old hat" simply because 

it has been said before. These considerations cannot be placed in one box, and considerations 
of design and other " higher" values in another, they influence each other. Both congestion 
and long-distance travel have, for example, their own costs - costs which might diminish 
income available for alternative social or private purposes. On the average, reduction in 

the journey -to-work by a half-hour per day per person might be more highly desired than 
many other urban amenities. It is therefore necessary to view the urban system as a whole 
jointly satisfying economic,social political . and personal values, and doing so through 

the interaction of its parts at many levels and through many different channels. 


6. The Metropolitan System. The analysis of the value problems mentioned does not 
present the overwhelming difficulties in the city of 100,000 population that it does ina 
large metropolitan area. Experiments are bound to be expensive and slow to mature; even 
worse, they are likely to be partial and to give only symptomatic relief. In the view of this 
paper, the very great importance of model-building in city planning derives from the role as 
a substitute for. experjment in the initial stages of the development of metropolitan planning 
and as a guide to development at the later stages. 





vs Meanwhile, what can be said about the general characteristics of models of urban 
function and form? 


a. Models should make basic statements about three major variables and their 
interactions 
(1)  " land use" with additional information such as traffic generation; 


(2) the channels of movement and communication: 

(3) the entire pattern of human behavior and social relations (excluding 
political decision-making) which determines and is determined by the 
two previous variables. 
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b. Models of this type are bound to be complex, in that they will have to take 
into account a wide variety of different types of activities, people, and faci- 
lities and their interactions. 


c. They must somehow take into account the true framework of change and daily 
activity in the urban setting. 


8. The first of the foregoing general statements about the most probable models sets a 
framework for analysis which is in some respects generally accepted, but its full implications 
are not in general foreseen or anticipated. When and if they appear, they will have pro- 
found effects on sociology, demography, and ecology as well as upon geography and plan- 
ning. The second and third general statements re-emphasize the fact that workable models 
will be at least in part economic in character, and will be feasible only with mathematical 
formulations and computer manipulation. But since these models are only a start in the right 
direction, and since they are developed in response to a specialized need, the discussion is 
blocked at every turn if they are taken too seriously. 


?. Scientific Prediction. A review of the history and literature of recent highway pldn 
ning suggests that the most advanced theories and models are in the main designed to answer 
two important questions. 





10. Question | is this: Given a distribution of activity and residence, given a high- 
way network, and given a pattern of behavior by people with and without automobiles - 
what kind: of trips over what parts of the transportation system can we anticipate? Holding 
land use and behavior constant, it is possible to derive the most efficient highway system 
for various level of expenditure, to recommend the most useful adjustments to existing sys- 
tems , to estimate private costs, and to estimate the level at which costs begin to outweigh 
benefits. This model, if extended, ought to be able to answer additional questions: Given 
a transportation system and given a land use pattern, how would people have to behave to 
make the system work? And: Given a transportation system and a behavior pattern, what 
kinds of imbalances are there’in a proposed land use pattern? 


11. Question 2: What patterns of distribution of activity and residence are apt to come 
about in the future in our metropolitan areas? We find that for many models (theories), the 
phrase should read " apt to come about if things go on changing more or less as they have 

in the recent past (usually postwar)." There are good reasons for asking whether the course 
of change will continue smoothly; our technology, tastes, and patterns of life have changed 
rapidly in the past --- making the model inadequate. 


12. When Planners Must Project. The process of projections including the effects 
of planned change as well as the effects of " natural" events, and plans including a pro- 
ject of the way in which they might be expected to work, follows: 





a. The growth of a metropolitan area would be projected under varying assump~ 
tions as to public policy and economic conditions -- these to include differ- 
ent transportation policies. The results would be a gauge both of the lines 
of development which might " normally" be anticipated, and of the extent 
to which various policies would influence divergence from this pattern. 
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b. New land use plans would be drafted in some detail and proposed for test- 
ing. By the use of more developed transportation models, the efficiency 
and costs of these plans might be tested with respect to their implications 
for movement and transportation-system costs. 


c. The result would provide a basis for public decision. Alternative plans 
would have been evaluated as to their costs and travel implications and 
their functional efficiency. 


13. It seems likely that variations in taste, technology and policy could imply a 
much wider variation in development patterns than is now anticipated by many transpor- 
tation planners, but that few if any of these patterns would reach the extremes of many 
"ideal" plans. Contratiwise, it should occasion no surprise if an intelligent willful 
plan, an act of creation based on understanding, could not be much more efficient than 
any state which would be reached by natural evolution within the normal ranges of pol- 


icy. 


14, It would then remain to be decided whether the costs of achieving such a solu- 
tion can be met out of the gains, and whether the plan can achieve public acceptance. 
Such a solution will not be reached immediately nor on every try, and many self-confi- 
dent planners will ultimately be shocked by the hidden costs of their plans which this 
analysis might reveal. Itseems , however, quite unlikely that analytical methods can 
presently be devised which will find the most efficient arrangement of the metropolis 
out of all possible arrangements. Certainly no mechanical process can find the most 
effective combination of efficiency, amenity, and political feasibility; hence there is 
ample room for continued planning imagination, but it must be disciplined by a respon- 
sibility to project all the implications of the plan. 


15. Concluding Notes. We have taken the position that the metropolitan planner 
must evaluate the plan in the light of a complete, not a partial set of human goals and 
values. This assumption reinstates efficiency and cost as important considerations which 
must be treated at the same level with other value satisfactions. In this situation, mo- 
dels are cnsideredas theories, which, in part, serve as substitutes for experiment, and 
which are designed to answer questions about how the real world will react to changes 
in condition and policy. 





16. We have suggested that, at least in part, the city planner is better advised to 
start from research into the functional aspects of cities than from his own estimation 

of the values which he is attempting to maximize. This suggestion springs from a con- 
viction that at this juncture the implications of many planning decisions are poorly une 
derstood, and that no certain means are at hand by which values can be measured, ranked 
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and translated into the desiga of a metropolitan system. It is therefore suggested that 
the alternative is to display in the broadest possible detail all the implications of any 
plan ; and to permit the relation of the plan to values to be decided by the public 


which holds these values. 


17. American planning operates in an environment of free enterprise, private 
ownership and development of property, and atomized decision-making. Many 
European and other cities have been planned in a different environment of public 
ownership and development. Both types of planning work with scarce resources 
and must meet the same needs of functional efficiency in relation to the achieve- 
ment of other goals. But each has a distinctive atmosphere of public law and atti- 
tudes which affect planning effectuation quite basically. 
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3. Suggested ECAFE Action. With a view to improving the assistance provided to 
ECAFE countries in the formulation of suitable policies for physical planning, it is sug- 
gested that a survey of existing physical planning organizations in these countries be 
undertaken. The survey might include the following: 





a. Central government and local organizations dealing with town and regional 
planning: their duties and functions, staff, etc.; 


b. Relationship of these organizations to ministries and departments con- 
cerned with economic and social planning at central, state (provincial) 
and local levels; 


Cc. Administrative machinery relating to physical planning and execution of 
development projects at various levels; 


d. Legislation for preparing and implementing physical planning projects; 


e. Methods of financing communal and regional planning and development 
projects; and 


f. Survey of human resources and training requirements and facilities for per- 
sonnel for the planning and execution of development programmes at all 
levels. 
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Abstracted from " Journal of the Town Planning 
Institute” , Vol XLVI, No. 9, Sept. - Oct. 
1960. Pages 241-245 


COSTS AND BENEFITS IN PLANNING 





A.D.G. Smart 


Pe Few people would contend that the cost of planning administration itself is exces.- 
sive, There may be many, nevertheless, who have serious misgivings about the amount of 
thought which is given to the economic effects of planning policies, from the national or 
regional level down to that of the local authority. In an age of increasing interest in 
wealth and technical progress this is not surprising. These misgivings are partly due to the 
very nature of planning, to the fact that it is incapable of exact definition and that the 
margins within it between science, art and administration are not readily appreciable to 
the layman. 


2. Planning by reference to measurable data is already well advanced in certain very 
important fields. Some of the merits of an outline plan can be measured in terms of employ- 
ment capacity, housing need and provision, traffic flow, central area floor space, etc. In- 
dividual projects can be modified to conform with specified standards of density, daylight- 
ing, parking provision and.so on. The wider the scope, however, the more complicated are 
the calculations, and one hesitates, understandably, to attempt to set off all such factors, 
with their differing units of measurement, against intangible concepts suchas appearance. 
amenity, and sense of community. The challenge is there, none the less; comparisons must 
be made between as many aspects of a plan and of its-alternatives, as possible, and these can 
only be truly rational when, as far as practicable, like is compared with like. 


3. Cost as a Standard. It should be unnecessary to elaborate here on the adaptability 
of money costs as the most suitable unit of common measurement in many of the activities 
with which planning is concerned, so long as real costs, i.e., those which affect the use 

of material resources and labour, are distinguished from transfer payments between one 
pocket and another. Both are involved in the concept of direct and indirect costs of devel- 
opment , and their distribution between individuals and the community is influenced by plan- 
ning control. 





4. By way of illustration, it is now the general practice for a local authority contem- 
plating comprehensive redevelopment to prepare an estimate of the total cost of land ac- 
quisition, clearance and preliminary development ; this is compared with the new site val- 
ves which would be created, possibly for several alternative schemes, and the result can be 
expressed in terms of an annual profit on the redevelopment account, or a loss to be met from 
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the rates. The costs are also likely to include a large element of transfer payment, but 
they do nevertheless reflect changes in use of resources. Whilst they show the net fin- 
ancial effect on the local authority, this only represents a proportion of the total com- 
munity gains or losses, either directly through capital expenditure, or indirectly through 
improvements in circulation, road safety, etc., on the one hand, and the possible im- 
provement or deterioration of other parts of the town, as a result of the scheme, on the 
other. 


3. The Scope of the Planning Balance Sheet. The term ‘planning balance sheet’ was 
originated by Lichfield*to describe the listing of implications of a planning scheme, in 
money costs where practicable, with the object of comparing them and their incidence cs 
far as possible on a common basis. Its scope, in theory but not yet in general practicc, 
extends from questions of town size, overspill treatment, etc., down to complex problems of 
development control. At one extreme it is coming into its own on questions of general re- 
lationships, such as the comparative advantages of new and expanded towns, of new motor- 
ways and trunk road reconstruction, and on the much discussed topic of housing density. At 
the other, in the context of planning decisions, the technique should assist in consideration 
of proposals for town development, in comparisons between alternative schemes for major 
projects such as a bypass, a new housing area, or an industrial site, in mineral problems, 

in questions of public expenditure on derelict land reclamation, or in assessing the advan- 
tages to be gained from municipal enterprises such as the development of a neighbourhood 
shopping centre or an industrial estate. 





6. Alternative Lines for a Bypass. Turning to an actual example, two lines were re- 
cently considered for a 2- mile bypass of an attractive riverside village of approximately 
3,000 persons, on an important traffic route. Bypassable traffic in 1954 consisted of 5,000 
vehicles per day, with an additional 2,000 turning off at a junction in the village. 





7. Route | traversed part of the village and an area of considerable local amenity value, 
threatening disturbance to village life and conflicts of scale and function. A number of 
houses would be affected by noise, headlights, and the presence of the new road itself on 

an embankment; others, would be severed from the village centre, which would be approach- 
able only by means of a ramped overbridge. The village school would suffer traffic disturb- 
ances, as would the cricket ground, an important public footpath, and the local ‘lovers’ 
walk along the wooded river banks. At another point the road would be bridged over the 
village street, and would bisect a large area of back-land which would otherwise be suit- 
able for housing. Route 2 avoided the village and its immediate environment, but was 0.1 


*Lichfield, Dr. N.: Economics of Planned Development, Estates Gazette 1956; and “Value 
for Money in Town Planning’, Chartered Surveyor, March 1959. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL COST DIFFERENCES 





DIFFERENCE IN 








the 


FAVOUR OF 
ITEM ROUTE | ROUTE 2 PRIMARY INCIDENCE REMARKS 
ROUTE 1 ROUTE 2 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
REAL COSTS 
(a) Savings in vehicle 
operating costs 59,200 31,500 27,700 — National economy Calculated in accordance with 
published cost data. Difference 
represents 1-3d. per vehicle jour- 
ney. Through traffic only. 
(5),Savings through re- 
duction in accidents 900 900 — - National and local ‘Assumed 30% reduction in ac- 
economy cidents due to provision of dual 
carriageways. 
(c) Gross savings 60,100 32,400 
(d) Cost of construction 16,750 17,250 500 - National economy Capital costs (exclu’ing land) 
£335,000 and £345 0 respect- 
ively at 5%. 
(e) Additional cost of 
maintenance 1,050 1,600 550 _- National and local 
economy 
(f) Loss of net output on 
agricultural land - 75 185 110 - National economy Mostly high quality land at £10 
an per acre. 
alc 7.87 The rates of return on the capital 
(g) Total costs 17,875 19,035 cost of each scheme (.c.. 
benefits (a) and (5) minus the 
' , costs (e) and (/) expressed as a 
ba ‘@) en WH 28 860 percentage of capital cost) are 
42,225 13,365 si estes 17-6 ° and 9 ° respectively. 
TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
REFLECTING AMENITY 
CHANGES 
(a) Net appreciation of 
property values in 
— 650 650 Local economy Due t reduction in traffic, after 
, ; allowing for loss of value to public 
(6) Depreciation due to holses and filling stations. 
ane Sens ye 450 45 415 | Local economy Due to noise, embankment, etc. 
; 7 Compensation not generally pay- 
(c) Comparative total 415 able. 
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of a mile longer for through traffic and 0.5 for turning traffic. It took in an 
additional 10 acres of high quality agricultural land. Both routes were expected 
to remove a maximum amount of through traffic from the village streets. 
‘Wholesale widening of the main street had been considered in the past, but 

had been ruled out on various grounds before it became an issue. A public 
inquiry was held, as a result of which Route 1 was abandoned and an alter- 
native on the general lines of Route 2 is now being investigated. 


8. The table shows first that the reduced savings of the route with the 
greatest local amenity advantages and other intangible local benefits amounts 
to some £29,000 per annum, a very large share of which is borne in the 

first instance by the road users themselves, a wider section of the community, 
from whose point of view the need for an improvement can be said to be in the 
national interest. Indeed the road users stand to gain whichever route is 
adopted, but would do less well out of Route 2 by an amount which, although 
equal to the interest on a capital sum of over £500,000 represents at the time 
of completion of the scheme, just over 1.25d. per vehicle journey. Looked 
at in another way, the nation can be said to be foregoing about half the very 
high possible rate of return on the scheme in order to obtain the maximum 
intangible benefits which it would bring about locally, and to which the paltry 
measurable costs in section 2 of the table do not do justice. The fact that 
there is a relative financial gain in both routes is important, since even the 
more costly Route 2 shows a return of about 9% on the total capital expend- 
iture, and can be considered a sound proposition in itself. 


9. Conclusion. Cost analysis has its limits, but the balance sheet 
process goes further by listing other considerations. Therein lies its 
predicament. Sometimes these considerations are of secondary importance 
to a number of factors which are capable of financial assessment, as is 

likely in some wholly urban problems. Amenity is likely to be the most com- 
mon of them. If a number of cases were analysed some criteria would 
emerge by which the social conscience could be seen to judge such issues. 
Thus, the problem could be classified by the nature of the development and 

by the type of environment according to intrinsic landscape value, degree of 
scarcity and relative accessibility. 
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Abstracted from " Plan Canada" 
Volume 1, Number 3, November 1960 
Pages 133-143 


THOUGHTS ON THEORY-METHOD IN THE PLANNING PROCESS 





John Dakin 


Ue The author is an Assistant Professor in the Division of Town and Regional Planning 
in the Regional Planning in the University of Toronto. His chief interest lies in inter-dis- 
ciplinary study between the social sciences and planning and building - a field of research 
in which he has been working for a number of years. 


2. There is one very conspicuous difference between planning and other disciplines: 
the fact that in comparison with workers in other fields of knowledge planners devote re- 
markably little of their time and energy to the study and development of a theory of their 
subject. To proceed without developing adequate theory is contrary to the historical pro- 
cess of growth in all bodies of knowledge worthy of the name, and if continued for long 
must result in a diminution of the rational content of whatever techniques may be in use. 


3. Method. The following three headings are catagories under which it is suggested 
there is opportunity for productive theoretical work: 


a. The collection, recording and classification of certain kinds of fact. 


b. The feedback of these facts into the planning process after-planning action 
has taken effect. 


c. The relating of these facts to theories selected from other disciplioes which 
have already developed systems of theory. 


4. The Facts. The facts required are other than those of the class usually dealt with by 
the traditional survey technique, which suffers from inherited emphasis on physical fact and 
has disabilities at the interpretive stage arising from this emphasis. The groups of facts which 
now require attention are: 


a. Facts connected with human responses and attitudes. 

b. Facts which are in contradiction with each other, or which cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

c. Facts for which we can find no adequate explanations. One of the reasons 


why we seem frequently unable to deduce much useful material from our con- 
ventional surveys is that we have no parallel system of fact-recording in these 
groups. 





Subject 


Classification 

(by origin: attitude, 
opinion, action, 
motivation, etc. 


Categorization 

(by institutional 
grouping: familial, 
economic, governmental, 
etc. 


Analysis 


Deduction 


Conclusion 
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FACT RECORD SHEET 


Statement by a planner 

“In order to encourage the rapid emergence of true communi- 
ties in new towns, we should adopt the policy of designing the 
residential areas so that members of the various income groups 
are intermixed and so that there will be ready social contact 
between all sections of the community in their daily comings 
and goings”. 


Opinion held by an individua! 


Familial and economic 


The planner thinks that residential intermixing of the income 
groups will produce social contact which will have good 
effects. He does not acknowledge that such contact may 
equally well produce bad effects. The planner is right in 
thinking that such contact can produce good results—this is 
a fact. But the planner omits to notice that there is no 
inevitable cause-effect connection between close contact and 
good social relations. 


The planner’s opinion is based on some of the relevant facts 
necessary for justifying such a policy, but not all of them. 
The addition of other facts (such as the fact that close 
proximity may equally well produce bad relations) would 
invalidate his statement. 


Because there are facts which it cannot accommodate, the 
statement as it stands. will be unsatisfactory as a theoretical 
base for action. 


FIGURE 1 
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5 As far as human attitudes and responses are concerned research useful to the planner 
's being carried out in the social sciences and these subjects are therefore a major source 
of information for facts in this category. Examples are: reactions to being overlooked; dis- 
satisfactions connected with immediate human environment of domestic living; the nature 
of the aspirations carried by the culture about family living; evidence of cultural change; | 
whether people object less to deficiency in the immediate environment or to deficiency in 
the more distant environment; etc. Apart from the work done by social scientists in this 
category, facts of this kind still need to be observed and recarded’ by planners themselves 
because the special needs of planning cannot be covered adequately by others working with 
different terms of reference. Figure | shows a suggested method for the recording of facts. 
In this example the fact consists of an opinion held by a certain person. This is just as much 
capable of scientific recording and classification as is an action. 





6. Feedback. The complete planning sequence should be: survey, analysis of material, 
the plan, putting the plan into operation, the survey of the way in which life goes on under 
the various aspects of the plan, when in aperation, feedback of the material thereby acquir- 
ed into the planning technique for use in the future. It is essential that we have constant 
research into the working of what we have already planned and put into effect if we are to 
make any solid progress in developing our planning skills. If we have planned a residen- 
tial area we must observe families living in it, traffic moving in it and children growing up 
over a period of years. This is surely very obvious but it is by no means the practice. 


7. The actual material to be fed back into the planning process is obtained from the facts 
previously described. Feedback and fact-recording are therefore reciprocally related. We 
cannot use the feedback method without getting the right kinds of fact. On the other hand, 
fact collection and recording can only be put to practical use by developing an efficient 
feedback technique. In this operation, it is necessary to beware of using isolated facts for 
feedback purposes. Groups of facts are safer and more likely to produce a correction to the 
planning process which will itself require less correction as time goes on. As an example 
of feedback we shall continue the illustration used in Figure 1. We will assume that the 
policy statement of the planner was put into effect and that responses of the residents have 
been observed and their reactions recorded. Figure 2 shows how the feedback can be re- 
corded. The items listed here are intended to be indicative of method and are not exhaus- 
tive 


8. Development of Theory. Planning has in the past developed or helped to develop 
certain individual theories, such as that of the neighbourhood unit, the satellite town and 
certain overall theories of town anatomy like those of Soria y Mata or Le Corbusier. No 
one, however, would claim that these theories yet constitute a coherent or a consistent 
body of planning theory which is generally accepted and used by the majority of planners. 
One might hazard the guess that the relationship between planning and the on-going pro- 
cess of society is likely to be one of teciprocal influence; that society at large will de- 
cide certain aspects, acting under the influence of planning thought and practice; and that 
planning thought responding to certain trends in society, will decide other aspects. 








ts 





Relevant Facts 
Recorded 


Conclusion 


Action 


Feedback 


(4) 


(a) 


(d) 
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FEEDBACK SHEET 


A corollary of the policy of mixing the income groups 
was the provision of houses of different sizes. 


In some areas the smaller houses have sold more readily 
than the larger: in others vice versa. 

There is a cleavage between the children who attend the 
public schools and whose families mostly occupy the 
smaller houses and the children who attend private 
schools and whose families mostly occupy the larger 
houses. 

Where a group of smaller houses adjoins a group of 
larger houses the records show a higher than usual fre- 
quency of change of occupants for the larger houses. 


The problems generated by the application of the 
planner’s policy lie in the area of social standing and the 
class structure of society. 


On the basis of the facts already brought to light by the 
planner’s post-plan survey, the sociologist should be 
briefed to discover: 


Under what general conditions smaller and larger houses 
can be intermixed without causing major problems such 
as depreciation in value and social friction. 

To what extent the society judges status by size—i.e. 
cost—of houses. 

Whether objection to the policy comes from the occupants 
of the larger houses only, or from both groups. 


Etc. 


The findings of the sociologist should be combined with 
those of the planner and fed back into the technique of 
neighbourhood design. 


FIGURE 2 
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. Planners might use theory developed. by other disciplines as a bridge-head. As the 
planning process is.a product of our society we cannot be wrong if we try to relate that pro- 
cess systematically to the theories being put forward to explain the nature and working of 
the society of which it is a part. This would relate planning theory to social theory with 
mutual advantage. We can also setete our facts to economic theory whenever appropriate, 
and to others developed by psychology, political science and even biology and genetics. 
How can we use these theories? Again we must go back to the facts which we have already 
discussed. Having collected and duly recorded a fact, we must now look in the various 
social disciplines for a theory which has a bearing on fact. An example, using sociologi- 
cal theory, is given in Figure 3. 


10. Process, The diagram of the planning process would be as shown in Figure 4. 

The righthand side shows how the activities suggested in this paper are related to each other. 
This side of the diagram reveals that there are two flows of input material entering the system 
from the world outside planning: theory supplied by other disciplines, and facts coming from 
the post-plan survey and analysis activity. The purpose of the activities on the righthand 
side is twofold. First it is to assist in the systematic further development of planning theory, 
and secondly to provide. a method whereby the planning process as a whole can reap the bene- 
fits of its operations in the world of action by learhing from its mistakes and successes. 
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THEORY REFERENCE SHEET 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The problems generated by the planner’s policy lie in 
the area of social standing and the class structure of 
society. 


Sociology 


The concept of the general social status of the individual. 
Reference group theory. 
The theory of social stratification. 


Status. In the society concerned the house was considered 
an important status-symbol. Owners of larger houses 
next to small houses experienced a feeling of injured 
status (recorded fact) because their neighbours’ smaller 
houses were interpreted as an indication of lower status. 


Reference group. In a society in which there is an aspira- 
tion to rise in the social scale each family will tend to 
look upwards. Translated into physical environment this 
means that there is a preference for association with 
houses indicative of either equal or higher status. To the 
family in the larger house the smaller house is liable to 
be in contradiction to their group reference in regard to 
social aspiration. 


Stratification. This is hierarchical differentiation of 
statuses. Social distance exists between the strata. In our 
example it could be assumed that this can be roughly 
equated with income group structure. 


Planning theory needs to incorporate and develop these 
concepts of sociological theory so that residential area 
design can be more closely related to the nature of our 
society and culture. 


FIGURE 3 
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RIBA Journal, September and 
October, 1960, pp. 429-438 


& 469-479. 
ARCHITECTURE IN EVOLUTION 
by C. A. Doxiadis 
1. Dr. Doxiadis was invited to give the 1960 Annual Discourse at the Royal Institute of 


British Architects in London. The first part of his address was not dissimilar to his speech 
at the Fifth Conference on Urban Renewal in North Carolina, USA, which was abstracted 
in the November EKISTICS (vol. 10, no. 61, pp. 298-307) when he referred to several 
problems of our era as basic factors in the emerging form of urban areas: the population 
explosion, rapid socialization, mechanization, modern technology, urbanization, anda 
developing economy. 


2. He then turned to the particular role of the architect in society, elaborating on the 
following extracts from his address: 


It is no longer sufficient to say that we can indeed create the best architecture but that 
society does not understand it or that governments cannot finance it, so that it all remains 
stillborn, a vague cipher on paper. This is not architecture, but merely designing. 
Architecture exists only when it is built, when it is implemented. Since we are creating 
architecture mainly within existing frameworks, we must co-ordinate it with the past; but, 
since we are building it as something which is going to survive the generations to come, 
we must also co-ordinate it with the future. We have already seen that architecture has 
now to be created within a framework controlled by four masters = man, the car, the 
aeroplane and the rocket. We have see, too that it must be created within anexpanding 
city. Now the question arises as to how we can set the specific framework for every 
single building to be built. The answer to this question is given by a very basic Ekistics 
principle for the future, the principle that we must establish separate scales for each of 
the four masters. Just as we create airports with special facilities and regulations for 
aeroplanes, or even larger launching sites for rockets, so we must separate the car from 
man in a positive manner. We must crecte the human sector in which man is the control- 
ling factor, and then a sector where the car has priority, and so on for the sectors of the 
aeroplane and the rocket. 


The Urban Sector and the Human Scale 

3. So long as we keep mon and motor-cars confused in our minds and in our cities, 

we shall achieve nothing, even with this notion of sectors, a notion which might well 

be the basis for the construction of the cities of the future. What we must.do is create 
the human sector, a sector inside which man will be the controlling factor and impose 
his own scale. Although it will have to be served by cars, this sector must not be crossed 

















—————— 
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by cars at all. Its ideal shape would seem to be an oblong, from half a mile to a mile in 
maximum length, so that people need walk no more than a distance of up to half a mile 
inside it to reach their schools, shopping centres, small parks, and cultural and social 
centres, as well as other basic requirements of their neighbourhood or community. Such 
a sector must be conceived as a unit and as the shell of a growing organisation of the 
future. 3uch sectors have already been and are being built*in several countries for 
several types of community, and their existence is every day becoming more and more 
imperative. 


4. In order to move from one sector to the other, people will need two level crossings 
or a control-crossing, but this is going to be necessary for only one-tenth of the move- 
ments of the people, because most of their needs will be served within the residential 
sector. It is such a community, which will have a broader shopping, cultural, commercial 
anc industrial centre, that is gradually leading to the synthesis of the city of the future. 
In such a community not only the sector of residence, but also the cultural and commercial 
centres are designed on the basis of the principle that no traffic roads must cross them. 


5. Architecture means movement. Thus, if we do not take time into consideration, 
time expressed as motion within a synthesis, then we simply do not have a synthesis but 
a facade; we have painting but not architecture. In the great ages of architecture, 
the notion that architecture implied a time dimension was always felt to be true, so that 
the result of the synthesis compelled man to walk through it, to feel and then become 
part of a piece of architecture, and not merely remain outside it as a looker on. | 
would like to mention one important example: the synthesis in Ancient Greece, where 
we can see that man was compelled to walk through a whole complex of buildings and 
live within it in order to achieve his end. 


6. There are several elements in the Acropolis of Athens which prove that the 
architect deliberately left some parts of his building incomplete in order to give visual, 
material expression to his conception of time as the fourth element of the synthesis. 
Some of the walls, such as the wall of the entrance to the Acropolis, were never com- 
pleted, although places were left for them. There is no justification for the argument 
that the architects of the Acropolis did not have enough time to finish it. The only 
justification for its incompleteness is that it is a symbol of the time dimension which is 
indispensoble in our synthesis. 


Fs In the golden days of well-balanced architectural styles, a whole city, such as 
the city of Athens, shared one overall character, and its monumental places were 
simply the highest expression of a common architecture. This is no longer true today, 
and our present state of affairs must not be allowed to continue. 


8. We must clarify our thinking and try to work towards a total architecture. This 
means a change in the scale of creation. We can no longer limit ourselves to single 
buildings, and our idea should no longer be to create monuments through which we 
shall influence their surroundings, but rather to create a total architecture and 
recreate the whole space architecturally. After all, this is not such a difficult thing 
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todo. The results of our research and thought have convinced us that not only the single 
house or building, not only the square or road, the sector or the town, but a whole region 
can follow certain rules of synthesis, rules which we later find to be the same as those in 


noture. 


The Return to a Universal Architecture 

9. In an inscription found in the Palace of Priam at Troy we read: "Yoked to the past, 
the future takes on a body and the word becomes substance." The more we try to clarify 
our ideas and reach the most basic and essential forms, the more we find ourselves reaching 


bock towords tradition. 





10. There ore many attempts being made today to create a spherical house or a shell-like 
house, and | think that there is a certain amount of confusion surrounding this problem, a 
confusion that we must try to eliminate. One question that is often asked is whether we 
should try to develop and use these shell-like houses . My answer is very categorical and 
itis NO. It is certain that cylindrical or spherical houses can find no place in our urban 
landscape. They do not serve man as interiors, since he lives and moves in space on a 
definite axis, which he uses for example for his bed, his cupboards, and so forth. We 
cannot bring such houses within the creation of a rational layout, nor merge them into a 
norizontal synthesis or repeat or synthesise them in height. The easier construction of a 

sme is no justification for its indefinite repetition. Primitive man, we observe, storted 
with domes but later abandors them. 


11. We are told that the justification for constructing such houses is economy. It is true 
that the designers of such houses do achieve the economy of the shell covering the house, 
but that is not the real economy at which we must aim. Our problem is not to create a 
shell for a single family alone, but to create one for many families. Our aim is not 
economy in the construction of single units, because this does not condition our general 
solution. What we must seek is the economy of a total synthesis, by which we mean the 
economy achieved by a single form repeated indefinitely. Single houses can be neither 
cylindrical nor spherical nor covered by shells in non-rectangular shapes, for the simple 
reason that such shapes cannot be interconnected to yield an overall synthesis. 


12. If we try to make a synthesis of such spherical houses, we shall realise thot we are 
creating what is, in effect, a negative space between them. We must not look at space 
in this negative way, unless indeed we intend to completely abandon the idea of bringing 
houses together and creating an urban environment, and want merely to distribute them 
in a wilderness where every house will! stand in isolation. 


13. This analysis also holds good where the repetition is intended to take place in heighr. 
We can easily demonstrate, therefore, that the only possible synthesis is one of vertical 
ond horizontal, and there is no doubt whatever that it is the building based on vertical and 
horizontal elements, coming to us out of the past, that is going to survive into the future. 
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On the other hand, while we may be sure that the spherical house is an impossibility, the 
shell does seem a reasonable solution for some special types of buildings which are not to 
be repeated indefinitely either horizontally or in height. 


14. We must in every case seek developing solutions, solutions which will have in 
them the elements of evolution. We must try to find the continuity which relates 
the simplest to the more highly developed solutions, because only thus can we build a 
whole system leading to a new architecture. 


15. The acceptance of such principles leads necessarily towards a similarity of solutions 
in different parts of the world as well as in different kinds of building. These similarities 
begon to be apparent in certain specific kinds of building, as for example some kinds of 
industrial plants which have to house a standard type of function. A mill, to take one 
example, could be designed in London and built in exactly the same way in many parts 
of the world, this being true especially if the climate were similar, and even if it were 
different, provided that provisions were made for air-heating, air cooling or even air- 
conditioning. Then we began building the some type of railway station to house the same 
type of buildings for great ports and airports serving the some ships and aeroplanes. 


16. The second wave of similar solutions began when materials produced in one country, 
such as prefabricated doors, windows and panels, began to be sold in another. We even 
witnessed prefabricated furniture leading to a similarity in types of interior furnishing ana 
decoration. Later, with the growth of communications, we had the spread of fashion - 

a fashion conceived in one part of the world being able to influence other parts through 
magazines, books, films, television, and so on. 


17. Finally, we had the universities of the highly developed parts of the Western world 
producing architects, who thereupon spread throughout the world. They represented a 
fourth force leading to a similarity of solutions. 


18. There was, of course, a justifiable reaction to all this, for buildings could not be 
the same irrespective of climate, locality and local traditions. The people who hod 
learned the new approach in the Western universities were simply mimicking the solutions 
worked out at their universities and were not adapting their approach to the new environ- 
ment. Many mistakes thus arose and we have seen and may still see many buildings 
throughout the world which fail to serve the people at all because they had been trans- 
planted from a different country and oa different environment. In the same way, we had 
mony universities still working in the tradition of the big monumental buildings designed 
in a modern way, or the architect accustomed to the design of large hospitals and ad- 
ministrative centres transferring the samé approach to a problem in housing in areas 
inhabite-: by low-income groups. These projects naturally failed. 
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19. Two movements thereupon came into conflict: one that, due to mechanisation and 
standardisation, was leading to a similarity of solutions, and the other, opposing it, 
constituting the reaction to this similarity of solutions, for these were being imposed 
irrespective of climatic and local considerations. 


20. But this idea that we must find different solutions within the same framework, even 
though the elements are the same and the conditions begin to be the same, required some 
clarification. Personally, after having worked in some 15 different countries and having 
tried to give expression to my ideas in as local a manner as possible, | must confess that | 
was very often led to similar solutions regardless of what country | was in. Everywhere | 
went | tried to develop the local styles and to explain that architecture must not be im- 


posed but should grow like a young tree in the local soil and sun. | tried to emphasise 
that architecture must grow over the generations from the seed that we place in the earth 
into the sturdy and stately tree we want it to become. | still believe that, but | often 


found that the plants persisted in showing many similarities, despite my wish to plant 
a different seed at each place. There were many forces compelling me to adopt similar 
solutions, so that, although | started every time with the ardent desire to be influenced 
only by the locality - and was so influenced -yet still | could not forget some major 
factors which are bound to influence architectural creation in the future. Thus, | 
found myself offering related solutions to different problems in places as far apart as 
Pakiston and Greece, Philadelphia and Iraq. These solutions might look different to 
the inexperienced eye because they vary in some aspects, but they were, in fact, sub- 
stantially one and the the same solution. This suggests that there is an inevitable 
similarity of solutions in our age, although these may be expressed differently, for 
a house in Baghdad may and does certainly look completely different from a house 
in Greece or in America. 


21. When | was confronted with this situation, | had to answer an important 
question. | said to myself, ‘Il am often tending towards similar solutions. Should 
| try to be different?' | came to the irresistible conclusion that | had no right to 
be different where the conditions themselves impelled me to remain the same. We 
should not be afraid to express ourselves in the same way and repeat something that 
is good. After al!, the doctor is not afraid to use a medicine because it has been 
used before. 


22. Let us turn our minds back to other periods of history when people were producing 
on the some patterns. | turn first to Ancient Greece. Classical Greece had one style 
for several centuries, but we never speak of o uniformity of appearance there, for we 
never feel one. The primitive Doric style certainly had its canons; yet every temple 
was a piece of art in its own right. Although the simple houses had approximately the 
same plan throughout Greece, they were still not uniform. 
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The lines of vision from the 
Propylaea (A) to the other 
buildings on the Acropolis 
show that the Erechtheion (E) 
is not a completed building. The 
eastern wing defined by lines 
D,; and D> was left missing on 
purpose 

[Doctor Doxiadis expounded 
his theory on the Greek City 
Plan in his treatise ‘Raumord- 
nung im Griechischen Staedte- 
bau’. A resume in English 
appeared in LANDSCAPE, 
MAGAZINE OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, 1956.] 
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23. 1am not in the least worried by the fact that we are thus being led towards a similarity 
of solutions, providing only that the solutions we find are beautiful in themselves, but | am 
very much distressed by the ugliness so often foisted on us in the name of liberty. 


24. We are now tending towards standardisation, and this leads to the rhythmical repetition 
of an identical pattern of construction. We need not avoid that just because it is rational, 
nor need we avoid building whole cities on the basis of one and the same modulus, a modulus 
which is to underlie the town plan, the layout plan, the plan of the plot, and the formation 
of the building itself. We are not entitled to avoid this, for we are bound to follow a logical 
pattern of rhythmical repetition. Such o repetition is necessary for the rational formation of 
mony ports of buildings which require it, such as schools, hotels, hospitals, and houses. It is 
also necessary for the improvement and standardisation of construction, as well as for prefabri- 
cation. Finally, it is necessary, although not indispensable, from the aesthetic point of 
view as well. 


25. Where is the repetition of the classical Greek temple, the Italian palazzo, the halls 
in the Red Fort of Delhi, or the dome of the Sistine Chapel leading us? Why has 
Michaelangelo kept to a rhythmical repetition when he could have given his subject other 
solutions and developed it in a much more independent way? 


26. Here we must ask ourselves another basic question. If we are being led to a similarity 
of styles, are we not thereby, of necessity, also being led to a universal style? | think we 
must frankly admit that we are; that is to say, we are being led not only towards a similarity 
of solutions but gradually to solutions which are themselves basic to humanity and not bound 
to a particular locality. One fundamental reason for this is the socialisation of architecture. 
So long as architecture was limited to the desires and styles of a ruling class, whether its 
proffered lead was intellectual, administrative, or of any other kind, architecture was still 
quite able to express the desires of such a class in its own particular isolated society. But 
now that the boundaries between cultures have been broken through ond we are being drawn 
together towards a common culture, architecture must serve all classes of people everywhere. 
People ore basically the same, and so we are gradually being led to a universal style through 
trying to express our architecture in the simplest possible way in order to be able to serve 
everybody. 


27. We must remember that a shrinking world has drawn people together, so that while 
the less developed countries are the recipients of the experience gained in more highly 
developed countries, the latter also gain from their less experienced brothers. People are 
now opening their eyes to solutions which are considered very modern in the Western world 
but which ore already very old in the East. 
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28. The idea of creation of a universal style poses yet another basic question. Did man 
ever possess a universal style in the past? | think we must assert that he did. He may 

not have been conscious of it, because it existed at an early stage of his civilisation, but 

it did exist. In fact, it still exists throughout the countryside of many, if not all,. countries, 
If we examine simple houses in Pakistan or India, in Venezuela or on the Mediterranean, 

we shall find that they look the same. 


Universal Humanistic Architecture 





29. Protracted journeys through many countries have convinced me that at theybeginning 
of every civilisation there existed the same style. It was the different types of civili- 
sation growing up in different centres that led man towards local expressions of art, these 
expressions differing from area to area as civilisations developed more and more inde- 
pendently and in isolation from one another. We are being led back to a style which 

will be universal because the whole of developing civilisation is tending to similar patterns. 


30. Architecture cannot be the brain-child of the few. It will have to be, indeed it 
must again become, the brain-child of humanity. This is because, irrespective of tech- 
nological evolution and special solutions for specific cases, we are going to have an 
architecture which will grow out of the earth, and becouse the same solutions will be 
repeatable on a large scale only under certain circumscribing conditions. Firstly, they 
must be acceptable to all people in all countries, a condition that becomes more diffi- 
cult as evolution progresses everywhere, since, as people become more and more awake 
of their needs and rights, they are less apt to be influenced by imported solutions. 
secondly, the solutions must also be practical enough, economical enough, and basically 
good enough to serve the broadest masses of the people. In this respect, we must add 
that real architectural evolution will, in fact, depend more on the rate of increase in the 
income of all the nations of the world than on the ability of a few to conceive highly 
developed monumental or economic projects. 


31. The styles that were able to survive over long periods in specific areas were those 
thot were well and deeply rooted in the soil of their country, as was the case with the 
styles of classical Greece. Renaissance Italy, and Japan. 


32. Let me state yet once more my simple creed. | believe that we live in a formative 
age, an age in which we are to be faced with difficulties and problems in architecture as 
never before. | can now see that the road ahead of us leads through deserts and over 
rocks, but | can also see that it is a road that may led us into beautiful sunlit valleys. 
We must understand that the solutions we seek are not only to be found in the centres of 
civilisation; they are to be found everywhere, because the roots of this magnificent tree 
we want to plant and see growing and maturing will have to draw their nourishment from 
all parts of a developing humanity. 
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33. We need to understand that the architect cannot survive as a designer of single 
buildings, much less of monuments, I say he must be the designer not of buildings 
but of ways of living. He must be a man able to understand that the forces to be found 
in a tent in the desert or a hut in the swamps or a factory in the busy hive of industry 
are sometimes greater than those to be found on the highways of a great metropolis 
or in the studio of the architect himself. 


34, He must be a man able to work the long day through, bent double under a load 
of bricks and mortar and stone and steel, laying foundations, carrying out research, 
becoming a scientist, becoming an artist. But he must be a man able, when evening | 
falls, to leave his work site and climb some high rock, there to gaze out to the 
horizon of a rising world whose dynamic evolution will lead to a dynamic architecture 
If the architect is able to be all this - a mason in his work but a dreamer in his ideas 
then he may be able to help us found the architecture of a world to come. 
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Abstracted from " Housing Review" 
Nov-Dec, 1956, Valume 9. Number 6. 
Pages 178-181 


CENTRAL RESIDENCE 





Sir William Holford 


Be Sir William Holford, President of the Housing Centre, used the opportunity of 
the Presidential Address at the Annual General Meeting to raise some of the pleasures 
and problems of rehousing in the central areas of the large cities. While his discourse 
is specifically directed to London, it is applicable to most other large cities, especi- 
ally in the more highly developed countries. 


3. | have called this talk ‘Central Residence’ in order to emphasise that is is an 
aspect of urban renewal, and a reversal of the trend that has been going on for cen- 
turies, of the. moving out of residents from the centres of our cities to suburbs and out- 
skirts and quite distant countryside, and their replacement by non-residential workers. 
The population of the City and Liberties of London in 1660 was about half a million, 
of whom nearly 150,000 lived within the Walls. By 1801 the residential population of 
the City was recorded at 128,000; by 1861 about 112,000; by 1901, 27,000; and by 
1951, 5,324. On the other hand, the day, or working population of the City at its 
peak (about 1935) had grown to half a million. 


3. The reverse trend became apparent after the War. The Reconstruction Plan for 
the City of 1947 proposed both subsidised and unsubsidised housing sites. The Corporation 
erected flats and maisonettes at Golden Lane and elsewhere; and last year the Barbi- 

can scheme, a revision of the earlier scheme of 1956, was approvedin principle, to 

the designs of Chamberlin, Powell and Bon. Meanwhile single and small groups of 

flats are appearing among the big commercial rebuilding schemes on the Bank of England 
site, north of St. Paul's, and at Tower Hill. 


4. Already we have the framework of a scheme for central residence, composed 
of three demands: 


a. a demand from single people, married couples and some families of mod- 
erate to low income, who are already on the City's housing list or who 
need to live on or very near their work in the City for economic and em- 
ployment reasons. 
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b. | a demand from other households (mainly of one or two persons only) who are 
in the middle and upper income groups, who find it extremely convenient 
to live in the City, and may, in part, have alternative accommodation for 
weekends or the summer; and 


¢. a potential demand from students and teachers and doctors and a few other 
professional people who would like to live in the City, at.any rate for a 
limited period of years, if housing policy made it possible for them to do so. 


5. This is a subject that needs to be looked into much more fully; not so much as an 
important element in national housing policy, because it will always be a very small 
proportion of total housing demand in this country, but principally as an important ele- 
ment in urban renewal and as an alleviation of some of the problems of ‘the journey to 
work,’ 


6. The London County Council's proposals to reduce congestion in Central London, 
use the device of the Plot Ratio both to limit the amount of office floor space in .cer- 
tain arcas. and to offer the owner or developer an addition, above that limit, if this is 
built for residential use. Advantage can be taken of this in two ways: either by com- 
bining flats and garages and offices in the same building, which is technically a rather 
difficult thing to do satisfactorily, or by producing a comprehensive scheme, large enough 
to include both flats and offices in separate but contiguous buildings, when the floor 
space calculations can be made over the site as a whole. 


7. It is obvious that a project which contains only housing, almost inevitably in 
tall blocks, on expensive land in the central area of a town, has formidable financial 
difficulties to overcome. The cost of construction per square foot for high-rise flats or 
offices is not so very different, while the rents obtainable for the latter are usually at 
least twice as high as for the former. Even first-class hotels, charging £5 to £6 a night 
for a bed - without food - find it difficult to come out on the right side. 


8. So central residence has to be carried by othe central uses if it is to be made to 
pay as private enterprise. What is interesting at the present time is the new look which 
building owners and developers, as well as their architects, are giving to residential 
accommodation of different kinds in central areas. 


9. It is being realised gradually, that quality and variety in building forms and uses 
is just as important as quantity of floor space and of traffic. Both socially and architec- 
turally the congestion that is created simply by the large-scale exploitation of a uniform 
type of development - whether workshop, warehouse, office block or car park - is becom- 
ing a bore. 


10. Those who care for the preservation of such things as historic buildings and places 
of social resort and character are alarmed by the fact that building development promoted 
solely on the principle of the most profitable use will slowly eliminate all the theatres 
and clubs, the art galleries and the concert halls which. make the city a pleasure and 

give it a Sense of occasion. 
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A group of timber-panelled terrace houses at Thetford, Norfolk, recently occupied by 
London families. 


Michael Peto 








The Coombe. A redevelopment scheme for St. Pancras Borough Council, referre.’ .. vy Sir 
William Holford as an authentic piece of urban renewal. 
Architect: Frederick MacManus, F.R1.B.A. 
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lH. For these reasons, as well as for practical considerations of convenience and com- 
fort, the idea of carrying a proportion of residential use on the back of large-scale com- 
mercial projects in some of our redeveloped city centres has at least a chance of being 
considered. 


12. University housing seems a specially suitable form of central residence, since 
it caters, for individuals and some families during a period when they can make the most 
of city life, and contribute at the same time a good deal of colour and liveliness to a 
town centre. The necessary subsidy to enable this to be done is, of course, disguised 
in the Quinquennial Grants of the University Grants Commiftee. 


13. Direct housing subsidies in central areas are now only available to assist slum 
clearance and redevelopment after war damage. A very good recent example on the 
fringe of London's Central Area is the Regent's Park Redevelopment project which was 
occupied in October, 1960. Here are 10-storey blocks of flats, a tower of 17 storeys 
called "The Coombe’, and 4-storey maisonettes replacing the war-damaged regency 
squares of brick and’stucco houses. Here, among a diversity of their tenants, are re- 
housed a number of the tradesmen and craftsmen who used to occupy the mews and cot- 
tages. This project is a true renaissance, an authentic piece of urban renewal, preser- 
ving human values and presenting them in a fresh and effective way. 
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Abstracted from " Architectural Design" , 
Volume XXX, June 1960. Pages 225-226 


LINEAR PLAN FOR OXFORD 





Tom Hancock 


F Tom Hancock in collaboration with Anne Marie Rubin, Klaus Bremer, John Morton, 
and John Toovey puts forward an alternative to the numerous proposals for the development 
of Oxford in this issue of EKISTICS. 


r The city of Oxford lies in a wide valley with rising ground to the east and west. 
The present pattern of the city is the result of the university and its ‘service town’ com- 
bining at the river crossing, Magdalen Bridge, with the proliferation of suburbs and industry 
to the east. Complete traffic confusion exists within the old city complex, and road pro- 
posals to join these areas without a comprehensive plan and without reference to the topo- 
graphy of the old town will never work. This proposal follows the principle of the linear 
city, whichis gradually gaining new adherents as a response to the new mobility. 


3. In this projected plan, the urban motorway runs north/south alongside the railroad , 
becoming the spinal cord of the re-formed city. It is raised where necessary to stop the 
existing road reverting to local usage. At the centre of the spine is the city commoni- 
cations and transport piazza, joining railway, bus station, heliport, and the high -speed 
local system for which a monorail is proposed. 


4 The Core road leads from this centre and skirts the existing densely built town centre. 
Off the core road is multi-level parking throughout its length; this is not concentrated, 
since this method in such a small town centre would lead to congestion and the long weav- 
ag length necessary for monolithic types of parking is not available. The new city core 

is serviced by the low-level core road and the existing centre buildings can be retained : 
ontil they are obsolete, but, of course, the larger the unit of reconstruction the better the 





results. 


5 Upon the pe’'estrian level of the city core are office buildings, shops, stores, hotels, 
etc; all services and parking are beneath, vertical circulation is by service towers which con- 
tain lifts, stairs and all services. These small towers give a good scale to the complex, and 
by their density would indicate the particular functions of the area. From the distant view 


the towers vould be sympathetic to the existing spires and towers of Oxford. 





6. Witl in the centre there is a diversity of aesthetics, one scale for the motor road 
and parking, one for the pedestrian level on a raised scale, and the service system indicated 


by the service towers. 
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7. St. Ebbes is to be a new residential area; the plan suggest that it should be plan- 
ned as a nodule from the main city spine in accordance with the principle of the linear 
city. Also, other residential areas in the new city are proposed as entities with their 
own services, but in the case of St. Ebbes the city core is close enough to serve as its 
local centre, and so it is linked by pedestrian ways to the core level. 


8. This residential site covers about 73 acres and the plan suggests that about 30 acres 
are taken for the town park, roads, pedestrian system, etc. Within the remainder some- 
thing like 2,200 units (giving 51 units or 180 rooms per acre) can be built without over- 
crowding. This would give a truly ‘town’ feeling to the area which has the excellent 
amenities of the park and the pedestrian deck of the city core. This is only medium 
density by LCC standards. The high buildings have elevated sidewalks on the third and 
sixth floors. These are reached by elevators and act as internal roads from which the 
houses and flats are entered. The buildings are pierced horizontally at these floors, giv- 
ing some transparency to the ‘city wall’. On the roof runs.a high-level walk insulated 
from the inhabitants below, which gives superb viewsof the University and the new city 
core complex; here will be small gardens gynmasia, restaurants, creche, etc., serving 
the inhabitants of the flats. The schools are across the river, approached by a footbridge. 
Provision is also made between the three-storey ‘squares’ for corner shops, cafés, etc. 


9. From the high ground to the west the St. Ebbes development forms a magnificent 
horizontal which gives a base to the complex of spires, towers, domes of the existing 
University. The various buildings form a complete contract in forms - enclosure, open- 
ness, tension, compression, etc. Pedestrian paths thread through the site, on the entrance 
level to the houses in the squares. 
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Below: town plan showing the way in which the motorway is guided round the town, and by this basic stroke, creates the 
residential area 


conditions for a new centre based on the redevelopment area of St. Ebbes. Key: ¢ city core. m monorail servi 
outside the city. r residential area. ss north/south spine road. t transport centre and core road. u university area. The Cowley 


Headington complex is served by a motorway joining the north/south spine road 
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Abstracted from " Town and Country Planning" 
November 1960, Volume XXVIII, Number 11 
Pages 349-354 


PROGRESS IN THE EXPANDING TOWNS 





W .G. Fiske 


- The Chairman of the LCC New and Expanding Towns Committee describes the 
vitality of a form of expansion and dispersal different from the " New Towns." This 
is the renewal and growth of existing country towns at the fringe of London. 


2. Considerably further out than the eight new towns are twelve selected expand- 
ing country towns whose councils - jointly with the LCC - have pinned their faith to 

the Town Development Act of 1952. This was indeed an Act of Faith, for, whatever may 
have been in people's minds at the time, its success was dependent on the readiness and 
ability of antonomous local authorities, which had previously had little or no contact 
with each other, to work together on their different problems, the solutions to which were 
complementary. And the whole process had to be on a basis of mutual agreement between 
not only the LCC and the country town councils, but also the county planning authorities 
and the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, with the Board of Trade, the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, and the Treasury closely concerned. 


a Movement of Industries and Persons. In the first nine months of 1960, seventeen 
firms from London and Greater London commenced production in the expanding towns, 
bringing the total to thirty-nine. Another thirty-two hope to start by the end of 1961. 
Thirty-six more firms are in negotiation, and some of them may start next year. So far, 
3,308 families have been placed in employment through the LCC's industrial selection 
scheme. A further 2,869 families (including 579 from the County of London) have se- 
cured employment and accommodation in the expanding towns other than through the 
industrial selection scheme. The present target for all twelve town expansion schemes 
is to provide homes and jobs for 28,500 London families. 





4. Directly and indirectly this means not only new homes for nearly 100,000 people 
who move to the expanding towns, but also creating the elbow room in London without 
which slum clearance, housing, schools, roads, open-space and other essential redevelop- 
ment programmes could shudder to a standstil| 
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Map of south-east England showing the new towns and the expanding towns with whici: the 
London County Council has agreements under the Town Development Act, 1952. 
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- The LCC's readiness to vary the terms of its agreements to suit the needs of each 
town seems to have been one of the main secrets of success. Some of the towns are them- 
selves building the houses and (where needed) roads, sewers, and factories, while the 
LCC, in return for its right to nominate tenants, makes a financial contribution. In 
Haverhill, Thetford, and Huntingdon the LCC is also carrying out the development as 

the agent of the expanding town authority. At Luton, two schemes are in operation - 
an" agency" scheme with Luton Rural District Council anda" nomination" scheme 
with Luton Borough Council. At Letchworth, the LCC's function as agent extends only 
to the provision of roads and sewers. The LCC is playing a full part in attracting in- 
dustry for both nomination and agency schemes. 


6. Need for Further Schemes. Notwithstanding the extent of the expanding towns 
programme, it is clear that, to meet London's needs, existing schemes will not be suffi- 
cient either in quantity or in the rate of their development. The LCC convinced the Min- 
ister of Housing and Local Government that another new town was needed although the 
Government would not undertake its development. In response to the LCC's proposals 

to erect its own new town at Hook, the Hampshire County Council put forward a counter- 
proposal for the provision, under the 1952 Town Development Act, of accommodation 

and employment of 10,000 Londoners at Andover and 10,000 at Tadley and 30,000 at 
Basingstoke. The LCC has now decided that these proposals can be accepted in principle 
as an alternative to the scheme for a new town at Hook. 





7. With the ups.and downs of national economic conditions and policy, it must be 
expected that progress in the expanding towns will fluctuate. The provision of employ- 
ment is, of course, the key to the rate at which the expansions can take place. Hous- 
ing and other local authority services can and will be provided at whatever rate employ- 
ment becomes available. But housing and jobs must march in step. 


Editors note: This notion of reviving and expanding old " market towns" with plentiful 
social equipment, was put forward during the war as an alternative to the New Towns, 
by the geographer E. Smailes and the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion. These towns had tended to be by-passed by post-railroad development, but it was 
shown that their centers were sufficiently large and well equiped to support a consider- 
able increase in population and experience had shown that Londoners evacuated to such 
towns during the bombing period were able to make themselves at home fairly easily. 
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Abstracted from " The New Scientist" 
8 September, 1960. Pages 663-666. 


THE COURTYARD HOUSE AS A TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 





Daniel Dunham 


1. Houses with central courtyards are traditional in many tropical countries and the 
modified courtyard throughout the world (as was evidenced in the review of courtyard 
houses in EKISTICS Vol. 10, No. 62 ref.) Daniel Dunham, a graduate of the Harvard 
School of Design, on a Fulbright at the Department of Tropical Architecture, The Arch- 
itectural Association, London, combined his knowledge of architecture and the properi- 
ties of solar energy (he was instrumental in the design of the University of Wisconsin's 
solar stove - EKISTICS , Vol. 8, No. 49, pp. 366-367). 


r The visitor to the hot, dry regions bordering the Mediterranean Sea soon becomes 
acquainted with one of the most charming traditional features of domestic architecture 

in those regions: the type of house in which all rooms adjoin a central courtyard, open 
to the sky. Variations have been built on both sides of the Mediterranean; indeed it is 
traditional in a geographical belt from the shores of the Atlanticg across North Africa, 
through the Near East, well into the plains of India. It can be found transcending na- 
tional and cultural boundaries, but following a zone of similar climate. In these arid 
and semi-arid regions, at least for a large part of the year, exclusion of heat from build- 
ings is a major problem. Fires can provide extra heat to the rooms in winter, but most 
buildings must rely on natural cooling to achieve a temperate indoor climate in summer. 


3. In extremely hot climates the phenomenon of outgoing radiation, whereby the 
Earth and the buildings on it lose heat, becomes important. Although radiation from 
the Earth is far less dramatic in nature than that from: the much hotter Sun, neverthe- 
less it amounts on the average to the same quantity of energy as that reaching the Earth 
from the sun. In hot, arid climates the magnitude of heat exchange between Earth, 

Sun and space is greater than elsewhere. Cloud cover is slight, and the increased 
transparency of the air allows the maximum amount of heat to reach the surface from the 
Sun during the day and to leave it into space during the night. The result is that these 
regions have the biggest range of air temperature between day and night. 
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Ficure 2. A combinated radiating and storage unit protected from heat gain but 
allowed to emit radiation freely would act as a cooling element. 























Figure 3. A fluid cooled by radiating heat from the surface at night could be used 
to remove heat from other parts of the building during the day. 
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Fit RE 4. Cross Section thro tae tvpical VU oroccan courtyard house. 





Figure 5. A courtyard viewed from the roof. The daily extremes take place above tha 
living areca; the courtyard enjo\s a more moderate climate. 
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4. Because of the uncertainties of the data available it is difficult to calculate the 
heat balance of a house with any degree of accuracy. It is not only necessary to know the 
quantity of radiation absorbed by and emitted by a square foot of horizontal surface of the 
house during each day; other factors come into the equation. The house may lose heat by 
evaporation of moisture and by conduction and convection into the air above the surface. 
And part of the heat will be conducted into or up from the material below the surface. 
Thus, when the surface is being heated by the Sun its temperature will be lower than it 
would otherwise be if part of the arriving heat is conducted into a structure with large 
heat capacity and at a lower temperature. At night the reverse is true. The flow of heat 
from the structure to the surface means that the latter is rather warmer than it would other- 
wise be. This effect is very useful in places where the air temperature varies markedly 
during the course of a day. The materials from which the house is made can be chosen to 
have a large " thermal inertia" so thatat provides an interior air temperature close to the 
daily mean at all times of the day. 


i Just as in cold climates it is possible to design structures to absorb, store and utilize 
what heat is available from the Sun, to maintain interior temperatyres above the daily mean, 
so it is possible in hot climates to augment heat losses through: outgoing radiation and obtain 
interior environments in which the temperature is lower than the daily mean. For example, 
approximately 300,000 British Thermal Units are dissipated during the height from a roof 25 
feet square. This is equivalent in heat loss, if stored and usedefficiently, to the cooling 
power of a one ton air conditioning unit. 


6. Two elements are needed to make use of this heat loss in practice: a surface from which 
the outgoing radiqnt heat could be emitted freely and an appropriate mass frem which sufficient 
quantitites of heat could be removed. This mass needs to be so placed that it, in turn, could 
remove unwanted heat from the interior of the structure and return it to the radiating sur- 

face. These elements could be devices specially designed for the purpose or they could be 

the architectural elements of the building itself. 


7. One simple arrangement would be to combine the radiating and storage unit. It 
would then be necessary to protect the surface from some or all of the incoming radiation 
during the day, while allowing it to reradiate freely during the hours when outgoing radia- 
tion is dominant (Figure 2). The effect of this would be to decrease the amount of absorbed 
radiant heat while allowing the outgoing radiant loss to remain as great as possible. A 

heavy roof or floor element treated in this fashion and protected from heat gain, while allow- 
ing radiant heat loss, would tend to equalize the net loss by withdrawing more heat from the 
surroundings. This is, of course, the desired result, for if the surroundings from which the 
heat is withdrawn are within the building, the effect is that of cooling the environment. 
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Ficure 6. During the night cold air formed on the rvof sinks into the courtyard. 
Radiation from the protected courtyard surface helps cool the house during the day. 





Ficure 7. An air view of Marrakesh showing the close grouping of courtyard units. 
Several of these units may make up one dwelling. (Phot ygraph hy Lucien Vogel from 
Le Jardin et la Maison Arabes au Maroc, by Jean Galloti, Editions Albert Levy, Puris.) 
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8 A second method would entail transferring heat from a protected storage area to a 
permanently exposed radiating surface by means of a fluid. In this case, radiation would 

be gained and lost from the same unprotected surface. A restricted heat exchange would take 
place during the period of incoming radiation, but during the period of outgoing radiation 
the heat lost would be transferred from some other area by means of air or water. In the case 
of water, it could be cooled at night on the roof and transferred to heat exchangers within 
the building during the day. The following evening the warmed water would be returned to 
the roof by convection or mechanical means (Figure 3). 


9 The traditional Moorish house of North Africa serves as an example in which the 
principles of radiant cooling are employed. This house, with its central court, is similar 

to most traditional urban dwellingsin hot dry regions. It is, in essence, a square box open 
to the sky, with high narrow sooms on the perimeter (Figure 5) .Exteriar windaws are Jack- 
ing or of minimal size but most rooms have large windows or doors on to the court. Here 

the courtyard floor and earth beneath act as a combined radiating and storage unit. The high 
walls on all sides shade the court and protect it from direct sunlight during the greater part 

of the day, but leave it open to the " coldest" part of the sky (the zenith), to which it 

loses heat both day and night, The greatest radiation loss occurs towards the zenith because 
the thickness of atmosphere to be traversed is a minimum. The earth beneath the courtyard 
becomes a heat sink, which in turn receives heat from surrounding areas in contact with it. 
(Figure 6). This process is reinforced by the unidirectional heat transfer that occurs on the 
rooftop. During the day, the air heated there rises, but during the cooling hours of the night 
the benefit of the heat exchange is transferred by convection to the lower regions of the 
house as the newly-formed layers of cooled air sink through the courtyard. The collected 
cold air flows into the rooms surrounding the courtyard and withdraws heat from the massive 
interior wall and floor element: 


10 These traditional courtyard houses are held within fairly strict limits of size because 
only a small courtyard can be protected from the Sun. If a larger house is required,.two or 
more of these units are joined rather than a larger one being created. They are closely 
grouped, covering large areas, and provide thermal protection to each other. Historically, 
protection from the conditions in the surrounding countryside. From the air these cities look 
like a raised platform pierced with courtyard holes. Life in a courtyard house can best be 
imagined as life at the bottom of a rather comfortable and sometimes very elegant well, 
where the coolness and stillness are in delightful contrast to the dust, wind and heat of the 
surroundings. 
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Abstracted from " Techniques et Architecture" 
February, 1960. Pages 119-123 


THE CHOSEN MATERIAL OF THERMAL SELECTIVITY: GLASS 





Raymond Ayoub 


l. The previous article analysed control of interior temperature in hot arid climates by 
the use of interior courtyards. This paper discusses the properties of glass which has the 
opposite effect as discussed in the last paper: glass is the best material for solar radiation 
(warming from the sun). Glass thus is the best material for natural thermal control in 
sunny areas with a hot and cold season. 


2. Compared performance of the wall-panel and the glass-panel with regard to winter 
solar radiation. 








A. Performance of solid panels. 
Because of its opacity, resistance and thermal capacity, the solar radia- 
tion that a solid partition receives in winter loses much of its effect. 
(1) Loss of efficiency by reflection of solar flow received on the panel 


(a great part of reflection is lost}. 


(2) Loss by convection and conduction in the air of the calories born on 
the exterior surface of the wall! panel. 


(3) Loss by diffusion towards the exterior of the calories engaged in the mass 
of the wall. 


(4) Deterioration of temperature cycles due to the thermal mass of the wall. 


B. | Compared Performance of the Glass-Wall. 





(I) Except for a slight loss by reflection, when the incidence angle of solar 
radiation diminishes, most of it is instantly conveyed to the interior. 


(2) The proportion absorbed - around 3% - is insignificant. The losses that 
the flow undergoes through convection, radiation and diffusion toward the 
exterior face of the glass are practically nil. The only losses are the ones 
which concern the flow of heat emanating from the interior, after over- 
heating the atmosphere. These losses are applicable to all opaque partitions. 


(3) Finally, glass brings no problem of delaying the cycle because of its neglig- 
able thermal capacity. 
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3. To sum up, with glass rather than opaque panels, the solar flow is transformed dir- 
ectly into heat in the interior space: to give an idea, 88% of the incident solar flow dir- 
ectly penetrates to the interior through a clear glass, while this percentage is less than 25% 
in the case of a 9” wall in winter. 


4. Compatibility of the solar transmission function of glass with the needs of solar pro- 
tection. 


The solar screen and devices auxiliary to reversability of the glass function. 


During the winter, the fixed solar control screen can admit above 65% of the solar 
energy. To this function of solar admission glass adds the double function of transmission 
of the radiant energy and the interception of the thermal energy developed in the interior 
space. In summer, the almost total interception of the solar radiation by the screens, reduces 
the role of the glass to a function of thermal protection only. Therefore, according to the 
seasons, through functional screens, glass reverses its function. 


S$. The double solar and thermal functions of glass. 


a. The property of radiation trapping by glass makes it a reception of diffuse radia- 
tion and of weak insolation. 


This double propriety of glass is known as the hot-house effect. The great- 
est part of solar energy is the ultra-violet, the visible spectrum and the near 
infra-red for which glass is transparent. Almost all of the solar radiation is 
admitted through the glass. 


b. Walls and solid panels thermal product compared with single and multiple glass 
plates. 


The bodies in the interior of the glass, whatever their emissive power, give off 
a radiation of wave length (Lamnda) a function of temperature which is 

given by the law of Vienna: Lamnda m equals .. The thermal radiation 
of solids in the interior, masonry and furniture, is therefore absorbed by the 
glass, then re-emited by halves (because of this thinness) towards the interior 
and exterior. Everything happens as if the solids in the interior emited to the 
exterior half as much energy as they absorbed, or as if their emission coeffi- 
cient was divided by 2 for the infra-red. It is as if the solid interior, keep- 
ing the same emission coefficient, received twice as much energy per unit of 
surface. 
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Circuit du flux solaire incident sur un mur : 

1 - Flux solaire total sur un mur (radiations directes + rayonnement diffus) ; 
2 - Flux diffusé dans le mur; 

3 - Flux réfléchi; 

4 - Flux rayonné; 

5 - Flux évacué par convection a l'extérieur. 

6 - Flux apporté par convection a l'intérieur; 

7 - Flux passant par conduction. 
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Promotion of double layer of glass panels. 


a. Double and triple monobloc glass and double glass frame. 


b. Air space and empty space. 
c. Economic workability of double-plate window. 


The thermal resistance value of a sheeted panel is the same in mulitple glass except 
that the glass being assimilated to a black body, the superficial resistance is slight- 
ly inferiot to that of an aluminum blade. 


ve We must stress the considerable increase of the thermal resistance of the double 
glass panel in comparison to a single glass panel. However, when the thermal resistance 
reaches about 250% of a single glass partition (table 1X) its overall transparency to the 
solar radiations is only reduced by 10%. 


8 After comparative calculations done during the study, it was possible to recog- 
nize the importance of the supplementary resistance that the double glass pane! parti- 
tion could gain by the inclusion of an empty space between its partitions. But the at- 
tempts of practical realization have not been successful so far. However, by comparative 


charts and calculations one can see that the double glass panel, through the solar and 
thermal control it permits, is economically workable in spite of its price. This is true 
in modest buildings in moderate climates, where it permits avoiding heating installation, 
as well as in more luxurious buildings, where it minimizes heating and air-conditioning. 











